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INTRODUCTION 
STUDY OF PROGRAMS TO MEET 
THE DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS OF YOUNG CHILDRBN 



The Department of Education has studied the feasibility of providing full-day 
kindei^arten and programs for aiding the developmental growth of four-year-old 
children, as requested by the 1985 Legislature. Committees met to study the 
curriculum needs of children and implications for staff and licensure » school 
facilities and costs , and the desirability of coordinating programs for full-'day 
kindei^arten and four-year-old children with existing services, such as early 
childhood family education programs, early and periodic health screening, programs 
for handicapped children from birth to age three, community education, and special 
education for four and five-year-old children. Providing for the child care needs 
of parents whose children are ages four to twelve was also examined. 

A large group of persons, representing a variety of interests in the issue of 
educational programs for four and five-year-olds, met on October 21, 1985 (see 
Acknowledgements). The group identified many options for providing additional 
programmir-^ for four and five-year-old children which were then narrowed down 
to the following six^ These six are not intended to be exclusive, but to incorporate 
components which could be combined in other configurations as well. The listing is 
random with no priorities implied although Option 6 tended to be the most popular 
at the initial meeting. 



Option 1 - All day every day in-school kindergarten for five-year-olds. 

Option 2 - Half-day kindergarten and half-day optional alternative program 
for five-year-olds; the alternative could be enrichment 
activities, more individualized help, application experiences « 

Option 3 - Half-day two year kindergarten for four and five-year-olds 
together; experiences selected according to Individual 
development rather than age. 

Option 4 - Half-day twice per week for four-year-olds. 

Option 5 - Half-day, every day program for four-year-olds with options 
for on-site extended day care. 

Option 6 - Integrated continuous program: 

Birth - 3 - focus on Early Childhood Family Education; 

4 - Community Education coordinates all options for 

four-year-olds; programs may be administered by 
others in school or community; 

5 - all day every day kindergarten. 



This report basically reflects the work of five subgroups or committees which 
studied each option relative to following issues: 



1) Curriculum 

2) Staffing and Licensure 

3) Costs and Facilities 

4) Coordination with Existing Resources 

5) Public Opinion 

A sixth committee concentrated on School- Age Child Care. 



Three public meetings were held to hear the interests and opinions of citizens 
concerning public educational programs for four and five-year-old children and 
school-provided child care for parents of children ages four through twelve • 
Interested persons were also encouraged to submit written opinions to the Depart- 
ment of Education, (See Appendices A, B, C, D for description of public meetings 
and excerpts from written comments.) 

It is important to note that the review and comment process provided additional 
information which resulted in some modifications of the preliminary draft of this 
report. 

The Appendix contains additional background information and a variety of 
perspectives on the issues addressed during the course of this study. 



BXBCUTIVB SUMMARY OF STFJDY 



The Department of Education brought together persons with interest and knowledge 
of educational programs for four and five-year-old children and school-age child 
care. This group identified six program options to be studied by committees on 
curriculum, staff and licensure » cost and school facilities, coordination with other 
resources, public opinion, and school-age child care. The options were intended to 
be a framework for study and not the only possible alternatives. During the 
discussion of the various options, there was general agreement within this group 
that the preferred educational option for young children would be the Integrated 
Continuous Program (option 6) which includes: 

1) An emphasis on Early Childhood Family Education for children from birth to 
three years of age; 

2) Coordination of programs and services for four-year-old children by 
Community Education; programs may be administered by others in school or 
community, and 

3) All day every day kindergarten for five-year-old children* 

This option was seen as involving parents in the education of their children early in 
their children's lives and providing educational continuity and consistency* 

The underlying purposes for considering additional programming for four and 
five-year-old children are: 

1) to enhance the opportunity for all children to reach their full potential, and 

2) to narrow the early learning gap between advantaged and disadvantaged 
children . 

The Curric ulum Committee developed a set of goals and outlined a program design 
for four and five-year-olds. The committee also considered the possible advantages 
and disadvantages of the various program options. 

The Staff and Licensure Committee suggested that a "Super Early Childhood 
License" be developed to better coordinate the numerous licenses now available and 
new licenses currently being developed. This license would require a core curricu- 
lum for all of the 7 optional strands (Pre-Kinderg?*rten, Kindergarten, Infant- 
Toddler, Early Childhood Administration, Family Ediicaticu, Special Education, and 
Support Staff) and specific curriculum for each svrand. The committee recom- 
mended that class size be limited to 20 students for the educational and alternative 
programs; that there be one licensed teacher for up to 10 students; for five-year- 
olds, one licensed teacher and one aid for 11-20 students; for four-year-olds, two 
licensed teachers for 11-20 students* 

The financial impact of providing additional programming for four and five-year-old 
children varies with each option. In general, attending school all day would 
increase the pupil unit from one-half to a full unit. Four-year-olds attending 
school half days with the five year-olds would have a similar effect by increasing 
the number of one-half pupil units. To cover the additional pupil unit costs, the 
State foundation aid would increase, as would the local property tax levies* The 
elimination of noon bussing with all day kindergarten would reduce transportation 
costs. Transportation costs would be increased to transport four-year-olds two or 
five hall-day r per week. 



The facilities for four and five-year-olds require classrooms somewhat different 
form those needed for other elementary grades. A* present, approximately 30% of 
the school districts offering Early Childhood Family Education which requires 
comparable facilities are finding that district space is inappropriate or unavailable. 
Since monies for capital improvements and/or buildings are raised by local property 
taxes 9 this could be a burden for low valuation districts. 

The Committee on Coordination With Existing Resources discussed the various 
aspects of coordination and raised numerous questions on issues that need to be 
addressed when considering coordinating public and private resources for four and 
five-year-olds. The issues highlighted were: diversity of needs and services; 
differences in urban/ rural settings ; transportation ; out-of-school resources ; 
families with special needs; choice; fiscal management; and developmentally 
appropriate programs. 

The School-Age Child Care Committee recommended the development of enabling 
legislation to support a variety of resources to meet the need for quality supervision 
of school-age children of working parents. The committee suggested that legislation 
be designed to encourage partnerships; to provide financial assistance for utilizii^ 
public school facilities and transportation; to encours^e the assessment of needs; 
building public awareness of needs, and developing programs to fill those needs* 

The School-Age Child Care Committee suggested that there are additional support 
services for school-s^e children of working families to consider which include: 
providing a wide vareity of community recreation programs for children and 
adolescents; classes teaching basic survival skills needed for self-care; 
development of other community resources for children in self-care; and 
affordable, quality programs for special education students. 

Public opinion gathered from three public meetings and from the written responses 
were consistent throughout the stare and did not favor expanding the present 
public school offerings for four and five-year-old children* A large majority of 
people did not favor the schools becoming involved in child care for children four 
through twelve years old. Attendance at the meetings, plus the number of written 
responses received » indicated a great deal of interest in the topic. 

Without discounting the value of the public opinion, it is important to note that some 
segments of tho population were not represented on a proportionate basis, e.g., 
minority and disadvantaged populations. 

Approximately 400 persons were involved in the study process. Supplementary 
materials are included in Appendices A to M* 
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The Purposes for Providing 
Pnll-Dmjr Kindexgarton and Prqgzmms for Aiding the 
DerdbpHiental Growth of Foxur- Year-Old Children 

The major purposes for providing full-day kindergarten and programs for aiding the 
developmental growth of four-year-old children are: 1) to enhance the 
opportunities for all children to reach their full potential, and 2) to narrow the 
early learning gap between advantaged and disadvantaged children* 

The specific purposes for extending kindergarten to a full-day schedule are: 

o to pace instruction to help children acquire new skills and concepts so that 
they have time to practice, apply, and consolidate their new learning; 

o to enrich a program of skill acquisition with language experiences, social 
interaction with peers and teachers and concrete experiences in science, 
math, and social studies; 

o to provide more effectively for the individual needs of children who come 
from diverse family circumstances and varied preschool backgrounds; 

o to plan specialized programming for identified children — preventive 
services, special needs and handicapping conditions, and gifted/talented 
programs, and 

o to assess the strengths and needs of pupils in depth, through observation 
and analysis of children's work, using the information for planning 
instruction. (Hills, 1985) 

There is substantial agreement among contemporary child developu^ent researchers 
on the importance of the early years of a chiM's life. The literature reveals that 
the first four years are critical in a child's development in the areas of language, 
curiosity, social skills and the roots of intelligence. (Bloom, 1964) Developmen tally 
appropriate early education is considered particularly important for children whose 
homes and communities fail to provide the cognitive stimulation that a high-quality 
early education program can offer. Children from poor households, children with 
working parents, children who spend large amounts of time watching television, 
children to whom no one reads » children whose health is poor and children whose 
nutrition is poor are children most likely to benefit from these high-quality child 
care and education experiences. But even children with all the statistical odds in 
their favor would benefit. ( Kelly in Footnotes , December 1985) 

The research £inding5; uf the Perry Preschool stud:' indicate that high quality early 
childhood prrprrams for disadvantaged children produce long-term results in 
improving cognitive performance during early childhood ; improving scholastic 
placement and achievement during the school years; in decreasing delinquency and 
crime, the use of welfare assistance, and the incidence of teenage pregnancy; and 
in increasing high school graduation rates and the frequency of enrollment in 
postsecondary programs and employment. (Berrueta-Clement et al, 1984) See 
Appendix F for more information from this study. 
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Middle and upper^income parents can and do purchase child care auJ educational 
services t yet census figures indicate that fewer children are being born into these 
families The incidence of children born to teenage parents and low^income families 
is large and on the rise* Assuming there is a strong positive correlation between 
the availability of family resources to invest in a child and that child's 
developmental outcomes t investing public resources to help disadvantaged children 
succeed in school appears to have economic value for the children , their families, 
their communitiei;, and society as a whole. Access to quality early childhood 
educational programs could conceivably benefit all children, with the greatest gains 
expected ' -children who currentiy do not have that access. 

Presently, only 18-20 percent of Minnesota children eligible for Head Start can 
participate because of inadequate program funding. Early Childhood Special 
Education serves young children with handicaps who constitute four percent of the 
population. The newly expanded Early Childhood Family Education program is 
reaching a rapidly growing number of families but the program is not yet serving a 
majority of low-income families. Although great stric^^s are being made, it is 
probably too early to tell what the impact of this prct,ram will be upon at-risk 
populations. Even when their families choose to participate, at-risk children are 
likely to require more extensive educational services than Early Childhood Family 
Education alone can provide. 

Income level often determines the educational opportunities available to young 
children. Statistics show that family incomes vary with marital status. The median 
income in Minnesota is $22,533 for married-couple families; $18,061 for male-headed 
single-parent families; and $11,356 for female-headed single-parent families. In 
1980, there were 76,000 single-parent families in Minnesota. Among the families 
headed by women, 62 percent had children under the age of 18 living at home. More 
than half of these female-headed families had total family income of less than $10,000 
in 1979. One in four Minnesota children six years old or younger lives in poverty. 
(Minnesota Commission on Econoniic Status of Women, #94) 

These young children will help determine the future of Minnesota. The question 
thus becomes, "What shall Minnesota do to help meet the developmental needs of its 
young children?" 

The study report which follows provides information to be considered in making 
decisions relative to educational programs for four and five-year-old children and 
school-age child care. This study was not intended to be a study to end all 
studies, but rather a part of an ongoing effort to help meet the developmental needs 
of young children. 
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CURRICULUM 

Criteria for curriculum implementation should demonstrate that young children 
learn through active manipulation of the environment and concrete experiences. 
The goal is to encourage children to be actively involved in the learning process, to 
experience a wide variety of developmentatUy appropriate activities and materials, 
and to pursue their own interests in the context of their life in the community and 
the world. The curriculum should reflect the philosophy and goals of the program, 
and include the planned activities, the daily schedule, the availability and use of 
materials, transitions between activities, and the way in which routine tasks of 
living are implemented. Below is an outUne of goals and a program design 
appropriate for children birth to five years of age developed by the curriculum 
committee. 

The members of the committee brainstormed the merits of the various program 
options for four and five-year-olds. There was no attempt to arrive at consensus 
on the possible advantages or disadvantages nor any intent to prioritize the six 
options. 

PuScy: The program is available to all children whose families choose to use and 
who qualify based on age. 

Goals for children ages foiir and five: 

(These goals were also considered suitable for 0-3 year old programs, see Option 6) 

1. Develop expressive language skills to make needs, wants, ideas and fe lings 
understood . 

2. Develop receptive language skills to process and react to needs, wants, ideas 
and feelings of others. 

3. Develop feelings of confidence and self- worth. 

4. Develop positive, cooperative social skills and relationships. 

5. Develop abilities to observe, think, • '^son, question, and experiment. 

6. Enhance physical development and skills. 

7. Develop sound health, safety, and nutritional practices. 

8. Develop creative expression and appreciation of the arts through experiences 
in areas such as: music, art, creative dramatics, movement, and literature. 

9. Develop a respect, understanding and appreciation of persons of different cul- 
tures. 

10. Develop curiosity and interest in the world through the processes of the 
sciences and social sciences. 

11. Develop self-help skills. 



Principles of Program Design 

1. The program provides realistic goals and activities based on assessment of 
individual needs of interests of children. 

a* Assessment is a process which extends over a period of time and should 
include teacher observation, formal and informal assessment tools, parent 
observations, and communication between teacher and parent* 

b. Assessment should be used to identify and support strengths and needs of 
children, and not to prohibit entrance into the program. 

2. The program provides concrete, experiential learning opportunities thSt are 
developmen tally appropriate. 

a. Deveiopmentally appropriate learning opportunities are based on two fac- 
tors: age-related characteristics common to groups of children and the 
varied, unique, individual differences of children. 

b. A wide range of developmental levels in a single group setting is to be 
expected and must be addressed. 

3. The program recognizes that play is the primary vehicle through which young 
children learn. Time and materials must be provided for: 

a. Free play in which the child selects materials and/or activities. 

b. Structured play in which the teacher designs the environment and provides 
the direction. 

4. The program provides a balance among the developmental domains: 

a. Social 

b. Emotional 

c. Intellectual 

d . Physical 

I 

5. The program provides balance among activities on the following dimensions: 

a. Active/quiet 

b. Indoor/outdoor 

c. Individual, small group, large group 

d. Gross motor/ fine motor 

e. Child-initiated/teacher-initiated 

f. High intensity (focused activities) /Low intensity {related-pace activities) 

g. Classroom/community 
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6. The program provides an integrated approach to and a balance among curri- 
culum content areas : 



a* 


Languages arts: listening; speaking, reading, writing and children's 




literature 


b. 


Mathematics 


c. 


Art 


d. 


Music 


e* 


Science 


f. 


Social Studic<=i 


g- 


Health 


h. 


Physical Education 


i. 


Environmental Education 


j- 


Media/Technology 



7. The program provides for a significant involvement of parents as partners in 
the learning process. 

a* Parents have the right and responsibility to share in decisions about their 
cliild's education. 



b. Early childhood teachers are responsible for establishing and maintaining 
frequent contacts with families to encourage mutual sharing about the 
child's needs and development. 

c» The program provides for a bridging between home and school by 
incorporating prominent elements of the cultural background of the families 
involved in the program. 

d. The program provides for and encourages on-going family participation that 
benefits the child i the family, and the program. 

ii 8. The program provides for a continuity and communication of instructional and 

developmental experiences for all children ages four to six. 

a. Continuity requires verbal or written communication as children change 
programs, participate in several services within a given school year, or 
advance to another level. 

b. The programs should provide continuity of philosophy, goals, instructional 
strategies, curriculum and program climate. 

9* The program provides opportunities for highly individualized contacts and 
highly personalized relationships with supportive adults through: 

a* Staff or teacher and trained paraprofessional 
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b» Group Size: 20 maximum 

c. Adult-Pupil ratio: 1:10 

10- The program provides sufficient space to accommodate children in small group » 
individual and large group activities and space which is aesthetically pleasing. 

11* The program provides sufficient materials and equipment to implement this 
curriculum in developmentally appropriate ways. 

a. First-hand learning with real objects and personal experiences must pre- 
cede representational learning such as through pictures, films or models* 
Abstract/symbolic learning including paper/pencil activities and books 
must occur only after these first two levels have been experienced. 

b. Multi-cultural and nonsexist experiences, materials and equipment should 
be provided for children of all ages. 

c. Activities, materials and equipment should be provided for an age range at 
least six-months younger and six-months older than the actual age range of 
the group. 

12. The program provides regular inservice opportunities for staff development in 
working with children and families. These opportunities should include: 

a. Developmental needs and characteristics of children. 

b. Content and methods appropriate to young children. 

c. Creating an enriched, open environ.nent which encourages creative problem 
solving, exploration, and critical thinking. 

d. Knowledge of health and safety including child abuse and neglect. 

e. Parent participation in educational experiences. 

13. Good care and education of young children are complementary and necessary 
for the development of a healthy child. 

a. Children learn from a relaxed, social atmosphere in which they can enjoy 
spontaneous conversation and nutritious food. 

b. An understanding adult who is sensitive to individual children's reactions 
is the key to providing appropriate care and education. 

c. Children learn from being given increasing independence to acquire 
self-help skUls. 

14. The program should be assessed regularly to assure that these design 
principles are being followed. 



15. Curriculum for young children should be process-based, not product-based < 
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The possible advantages and disadvantages of the various program options, as 
discussed by the curriculum committee, are presented below. 



Option Im All day in-*8chocdi Idndexgarton for fiTO-yeor-olds 

The goals and program design as outlined previously are recommended for this 
option • 



Advantages 

o Extends the program 

o Would relax rigid pace of half-day 

o Provides continuity for fuU-day , 

alternative day program 
o Teacher gets to know 20 vs* 60 children 
o Teacher can conference with 20 parents 
o More opportunity to individualize 
o Chance to reformulate kindergarten 

curriciilum 



Disadvantages 

o Not good for some children to be in 

school all day 
o Learning does not take place only 

in school 
o More is not necessarily better 
o Inappropriate academics may occur 
o Teachers may not have training to 

implement proposed curriculum 
o Kindergarten will lose excitement 

for children with low-intensity time 



Option 2« Half-d&y Idndorgarten and half-day altematlYe program for five-year-olds 



The same goals and program design are needed • 



Advantages 

o Cheaper than full-day kindergarten 

o Helpful to working parents 

o Opportunity for more individual 

attention 
o Variety of activities possible 
o Continuity at site for child 



Disadvantages 

o High-intonsity half-days and 

low-intensity half-days 
o Lack of continuity for some children 
o Lack of program pacing 
o Possible staff problems because of 

pay differential 
o May increase gap between children 



Option 3* Half-day two year kindergarten for four and five-year-olds together 

The same godtis and program design are needed. In this option » the age of the child 
is not the most important variable. This option provides for flexible t family-age 
groupings of children. It might reach a wider range of developmental levels of 
children. Children could progress at their own pace. 



Option 4* Half-day twice/week for four-year-olds 

The same goals and program design are needed. The children will have 
correspondingly fewer learning experiences. 
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Option S« Half-day eyery day program for four-year-olds with options for 
extended care 



The same goals and program design are needed • This option allows an extended 
deUvery of the program goals • 

PRINCIPLE: In good early childhood programs the child care portion is not 
sharply differentiated from the educational portion. When the focus 
in programs is on children and their development, care and educa- 
tion goals support and complement one another. 

There are many overlapping elements in the care and education of young children. 
Some of the issues of public school involvement in both child care and education axe 
indicated below: 



Disadvantages 

o Private providers would face 

public-funded competition 
o Requires year-round programs 
o Hard on buildings 
o May tax non-parents and non-users 

for child care 
o Children in same building 12 hours 

per day 

o Increases size of government 
o Big is not always better 
o Schools have had limited experience 
in this area 



Advantages 

o Whole-child oriented 

o Skilled staff forming an educa- 
tional team 

o Better staff salaries 

o Less turn-over of staff 

o More continuity for children in 
curriculum and discipline 

o More continuity for parents 

o Meets needs of working parents 

o Less stressful for families 

o Less disparity between school/ home 
model 

o Tax-supported program 

o State can ensure safety 

o Public schools can provide care/education 

more efficiently with Ja-^er numbers 
o Equitable access 

Option 6# Integrated continuous program 

0-3 Focus on Early Childhood Family Education 

4 Community Education coordinates all options available for four-year-olds; 
programs may be administered by others in school or community 

5 All day every day kindergarten 

The same goals and program design are needed 0-5. 



Advantages 

o Reasonable, developmental program 0-5 
o Cost-effective in terms of level of 

instruction 
o Both employed and non-employod 

parents could benefit 
o Good for kindergarten to have more 

time and less pressure 
o Provides choices for families 
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Disadvantages 

o Four-year-old program options 
may be inadequate in community 
unless additions are made — 
especially for disadvantaged 
children 

o Most education administrators are 
not prepared in early childhood 
education 

o Community Education may not be 
a desirable location for programs 
because of lower salaries and lack 
of benefits 
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STAFF AND LICENSURE 



The Staff and Licensure Committee of this study recommends that the Board of 
Teaching consider a "Super Early Childhood License* There is a need for a license 
that coordinates aspects of the numerous existing licenses available and additional 
ones currently being developed* The idea for a coordinated license in early 
childhood did not originate with this committee; the Minnesota Early Childhood 
leacher Educators and other groups have been discussing this need for some time* 

The "Super Early Childhood License" would have a core curriculum which would 
include: child development; theory of learning; parent education; and foundations 
of early education competencies. From this common core persons would choose one 
or more of the specialty strands to complete a teaching license in a specific area* 
The competencies specific to each specialty strand would be further developed by 
professionals in the field and the Board of Teaching. 

Unique to this concept is the support course strand for supervisory personnel. 
Completion of this strand would be required for principals, community education 
directors, social workers, and others in order to qualify them to supervise or work 
in any of the early childhood options. The committee took a very strong position 
that licensed elementary principals have primary supervisory responsibility for any 
of the educational program options for four and five-year-old children. There was 
an equally strong concern that elementary principals do not currently have the back- 
ground in early childhood to provide adequate supervision for this age level. This 
concern is also true for communiry education directors v/ho may have supervisory 
responsibilities for early childhood family education programs. It is recommended 
that the support strand be one of the specialty strands of the "Super License." 

"Super Early Childhood License" 

- Core + one strand/specialty = Degree and license 

- Core + two strands/specialty = Degree and two licenses 



Kindergarten 




Pre-Kindergarten 



CORE 




Child Development 
Theory of Learning 
Parent Education 




Foundations of 



Infant- Toddler Early Education 



Early Childhood ' 
Administration/Coordination 

- nursery school directors 
* child care directors 

- ECFE coordinators 




Support Strand 
- principals 



- community education directors 



- social workers 

- school nurses 

- and others 
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Options 



Reoonunendatioiis 
for Staff Licensure 



Temi 



' Solution 



Reconunendationr 
for Staff/Student Ratios 



!• All day in-school 
Kindergarten 
5-year-olds 



Super License 
"^Kindergarten strand 



1« Kindergarten endorse- 
ment on elementary 
license 

2. Kindergarten endorse- 
ment on Pre-K License 



1 teacher: 10 students 

1 teacher + 1 aide : 11-20 students 

Maximum 20 students 



Issues/Positums 

Kindergarten teachers need more education and practicum experience in Early Childhood 
Continue supervision under a "Super" licensed elementary principal 



2. Half-day Kindergarten 
and half-day alter- 
native program for 
5-year-olds 



Super License 
♦Kindergarten strand for 
1/2 day Kindergarten and 
for alternative program 



Kindergarten for education 

program 
Pre-K or Kindergarten for 
alternative program 



Issues/Positions 



r^eed "licensed*' staff for alternative 
Supervised by elementary principal (licensed) 



1 teacher: 10 students 

1 teacher + 1 aide: 11-20 students 

Maximum 20 for each 1/2 day 



3. Half-day 2 year Super License Kindergarten teacher 1 teacher; 10 students 

Kindergarten for 4 *K and Pre-K strands with Pre-K license 2 teachers: 11-20 students 

and 5-year-olds Maximum 20 per half-day 
together 

Issues/Positions 

Supervised by "Super" licensed elementary principal 



♦Indicates strand of "super license" as described on page 15. 



Recommendations 
for Staff Licensure 



Temporary Sototion 



RecMunendations 
for Staff/Student Ratios 



4. Half-day 2 day/week 
for 4-y6ar-olds 



Super License 
*Pre-K strand 



Pre-Kindergarten License 



1 Pre-K teacher: 10 students 

2 Pre-K teachers: 11-20 students 
Maximum 20 students per class 



Issue/Positions 



Supervised by "Super" licensed administrator 



1 Pre-K teacher: 10 students 

2 Pre-K teachers: 11-20 students 
Maximum 20 students per class 
Extended care 

1 Pr3-K teacher: 10 students 
1 Pre-K teacher + 1 aide: 
11-20 students 

Issues/Positions 

Need licensed staff for extended care 
Supervised by "Super" licensed administrator 



5. Half-day every day Super License Pre-Kindergarten License 

program for ♦Pre-K strand 

4-year-olds with 
option for extended 
care 



♦Indicates strand of "super license" as described on page 15. 



options 



Recommendatums 
for Staff Lioensure 



Temporary Solution 



Recoirmendations 
for Staff /Student Ratios 



6* Integrated continuous 
program: 

Birth to 3 - Focus on 
Early Childhood Family 
Education (ECFE) 

4 - Community Educa- 

tion coordinate 
options 

5 - All day Kinder- 

garten 



Birth-3 Super License 
♦Infant/toddler 
♦Family Education 

4 Super License 
*Pre-Kindergarten 

5 Super License 
♦Kindergart ,n 



Birth-3 Pre-K 

4 Pre-K 

5 Kindergarten 



Issues/Positions 



Birth-1 year 

1 teacher: 4 students 

1 teacher + 1 aide: 8 students 

1 teacher + 2 aides: 12 students 

Maximum 12 students per class 

12-47 Months 

1 teacher: 7 students 

1 teachar + 1 aide: 14 students 

Maximum 14 students per class 

4- year-olds 

1 Pre-K teacher: 10 students 

2 Pre-K teachers: 11-20 students 
Maximum 20 students per class 

5 - year-olds (Kindergarten) 
1 teacher: 10 students 

1 teacher + 1 aide: 11-20 students 
Maximum 20 students per class 



ECFE directors to coordinate with elementary principals and community education regarding program 

Need to have licensed administrator supervising 4 and 5-year-old programs 

Community education directors supervising Early Childhood Family Education need Core SkUIs 
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COST FACTORS 



Estiniatad Impact of Programs for Four and Fire- Year-Old Children Upon Founda- 
tion AM 

The foundation aid program is a pupil based funding formula. Under current 
provisions, kindergarten oupils are counted at a maximum of one-half pupil unit* 
State Board Rules require only that kindergarten programs be 2 1/2 hours per day 
(half-day). Thus, even if a kindergarten pupil attends all day every day, the 
district would only receive one~haU unit of aid. 

Under the various optJ , being studied, kindergarten pupils would be in atten- 
dance for more than one-half day. Therefore, it would seem appropriate to 
increase the pupil- weighting factor such that kindergarten pupils attending more 
than one-half day could earn more than one-half pupil unit, up to a maximum of one 
pupil unit. This would provide districts with the same amount of foundation 
revenue per kindergarten pupil aS othor elementary grades. 

Five-Year-Olds Attending AU-Day Every Day 

Option 1 and Option 6 call for five-year-olds to attend kindergarten all-day every 
day. Districts that choose to offer all day kindergarten would be allowed to claim a 
full pupil unit for each kindergarten pupil. Thus, if all districts were to offer all 
day kindergarten, the total kindergarten pupil units in the state would double. If 
such a change were implemented in the 1986-87 school year, districts would receive 
an additional foundation revenue of approximately $66,246,000. Of this amount 
approximately $4,251,000 would be raised through additional local property tax 
levies. This is due to districts being "off-the formula." The balance of $61,995,000 
would bo additional state foundation aid. 

Half-Day for Four-Year-CMs and Half -Day for Five-Year-Olds 

Under Options 3 and 5, five-year-olds would continue to attend one-half day ses- 
sions. However, four-year-olds would now be added to the districts pupil counts. 
If all districts were to add early childhood programs for four-year-olds, they would 
add additional pupil units approximately equal to the number of current kinder- 
garten pupil units. If these additional pupil units were added for the 1986-87 
school year, districts would receive approximately $65,979,000 of additional foun- 
dation revenue. Local property tax levies would increase by $4,069,000 and state 
foundation aid would increase by $61,910,000. Thus, the additional foundation 
revenue under these option would be very similar to the all day every day 
kindergarten option. 

Four- Year-Olds Half-Days, Two Days Per Week 

Under Option 4, districts would be allowed to claim .20 pupil units (.5 x 2/5 = .20) 
for each four-year-old that attended the one-half day twice a week program. If all 
districts were to provide this program in the 1986-87 school year, foundation 
program revenue would be increased by approximately $25,537,000. Local property 
twxes would increase by $1,629,000 and state foundation aid would increase by 
$23,408,000. 
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Alternative Progr d ms and Day Care Options 



Certain options provide for additional services such as day care or half-day 
alternative programs. These programs are assumed to be educational in nature but 
at a lower level of intensity than the kindergarten program. These additional 
services should be provided on a fee-for-service basis* However, to insure that 
lower income families would have access to such programs, a sliding fee structure 
could be provided . 

Integrated Continuous Program 

Option six provides for coordination of services for four-year-olds by Community 
Education staff trained in early childhood education* This type of activity could 
pos."*ibly be made an eligible expenditure of tho Early Childhood Family Education 
program. Some districts would be able to offer this coordinating function within the 
existing funds available xor Early Childhood Family Education; however, some 
districts '^re not able to meet current program needs with current resources and 
would nobd additional revenues to offer such additional services. 

"Coordination of programs and services for four-year-olds" assumes that such 
services already exist. If not, development and implementation costs would be an 
added factor. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios 

The current foundation formula does not adjust for pupil-teacher ratios. Pupil 
teacher ratios are currently a local choice. However, if one wishes to encourage 
smaller class sizes in kindergarten, it would be possible to further increase the 
pupil- weighting factors. This would provide additional revenues to hire more 
teachers. The weighting factor would need to be increased to approximately 1.2 to 
provide sufficient revenue to reduce the average class sizo from 23.7 to 20. Thus, 
instead of adding an additional •b pupil unit for all day kindergarten , an additional 
.7 pupil unit would be needed. This represents an additional increase of 
40% 1.4). 

.5 

I. Effects of Proposed Changes on Foundation Aid for 1986-87 

Total 

Attendance Pattern Pupil Units Revenue Levy Aid 

Current Law 838,735 $1,808,257,000 $943,518,000 $864,739,000 

Five-year-olds 

All Day 869,004 $1,874,503,000 $947,769,000 $926,734,000 

Five-year-old 1/2 day 

Four-year-old 1/2 day 869,045 $1,874,236,000 $947,588,000 $926,648,000 
Four-year-olds 

2 half days per week 850,467 $1,833,793,000 $945,147,000 $888,646,000 
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Change in Class Size 

A. Current Avera^ j Class Size 



1. 1984-85 Kindergarten Enrollment 59,155 

2. FTE Kindergarten Teachers 1,247>60 

3. Students per FTE Teacher (1 t 2) 47.42 

4. Classes per Teacher 2 

5. Student per Class (3 t 4) 23.7 

B. Teachers Necessary to Reduce Average to 20 

1. 1984-85 Kindergarten Enrollment 59,155 

2. Students per Teacher 40 

3. FTE Kindergarten Teachers (1 t 2) 1,478.88 



C. Percent Increase in number of Kindergarten Teachers 
18.54% 




Estimated Impact of Programs for Four and FiYe-Year-Old Children 

Cost Impact on Transportation Funding and Aid 

Since 1979-80, pupil transportation aid for Minnesota school districts has been 
computed using an average cost formula. Multiple regression analysis is used in 
this formula to predict the base year cost per pupil transported for each school 
district. The predicted cost is adjusted using a statutory "softening" schedule 
which reduces the difference between actual base year cost and adjusted predicted 
cost. The adjusted predicted cost is then inflated to determine a district's regular 
transportation funding per pupil transported in the current school year. 

The base year for transportation aid is the second school year preceding the school 
year for which the aid will be paid. For example, 1984-85 is the base year for 
1986-87 transportation aid calculations. Since the aid is based on second prior year 
cost data and current year pupils transported, policy changes affecting costs but 
not the number of pupils transported will have no impact on transportation aid for 
the first two years after the policy change is implemented. Policy changes affecting 
the number of pupils transported will have an immediate impact on transportation 
aid. 

The state total predicted cost as computed under the transportation aid formula is 
approximately equal to the state total actual cost of regular transportation in the 
base year. Therefore, policy changes affecting regular transportation cost will 
create a change in transportation funding two years later; that is approximately 
equal to the change in actual cost in the base year, adjusted for inflation. The 
impact on state aid is slightly less than the impact on transportation funding 
because a few districts are "off the formula." Since these districts do not receive 
state aid, a change in transportation funding creates a change in local property tax 
levies. 

Estimated Impact of Full Day - Every Day Kindergarten for Five-Year-Qlds 
(1986-87 ) 

A. I ost Savings from Eliminating Noon Routes 

60,178 Estimated 1986-87 Kindergarten students 
x >693 Percent attending half-day every day 
41,703 Half-day Kindergarten students 
X .64 Percent Transported 

26,690 Half-day Kindergarten students transported 
X $330 Estimated savings per student 

(1*25 times average cost per regular pupil transported; based 

on limited survey of distri.^.ts) 

$8,807,700 Estimated Cost Savings from eliminating noon routes 
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B. Additional Cost of Morning and Afternoon Transportation 

60 1 173 Estimated 1986-87 Kindergarten students 
X >64 Percent transported 

38,514 Estimated 1986-87 Kindergarten students transported 
X $26 Estimated cost per student 

(0.10 times average cost per regular pupil transported; based 

on limited survey of districts) 



$1,001,400 Estimated Cost of Additional Morning and Afternoon Routes 



C. Net Savings for Full Day Every Day Kindergarten for Five-Year-Olds 
$7,806,300 



Because this option would decrease costs but not the number of students 
transported, there would be no change in state transportation aid for two 
years after the policy was implemented • Beginning in the third year, state 
aids would be reduced by approximately 92.5% of the net cost savings, and 
local levies would be reduced by 7.5% of the net cost savings. These estimates 
assume that all districts would participate fully in the program; they should be 
scaled back proportionately if less than full participation is assumed* 

Estimated Impact of Half Day Every Day Program for Four-Year-Qlds (1986-87) 

A. Cost of Additional Noon Routes 



$8 , 807 , 700 Estimated Cost of Noon Routes under Current Law 

X ^25 Estimated Increase Factor 

(Based on limited survey of districts) 
$2 , 201 , 900 Estimated Additional Cost of Noon Routes 



B. Cost of Additional Morning and Afternoon Routes 



60 , 259 Estimated Four-Year-Old Studentc 
X >64 Percent Transported 

389566 Students Transported 
X $198 75% of state average cost per pupU transported (based on 
limited survey of districts) 
$7 , 636 , 100 Estimated Cost of Additional Morning and Afternoon Routes 



C. Total Additional Cost of Transporting Four-Year-Olds 



$9,838,000 



Because this option would increase the number of students transported, there 
would be an immediate increase in transportation funding and state aid. The 
increase in transportation funding would be approximately $10,181,000 in 
1986-87 ($284 average revenue per student transported times 38,566 stu- 
dents). Adjusting for districts "off the formula," the aid would increase by 
approximately 92.5% of the revenue increase, and the levy would increase by 
7*5% of the revenue increase* 
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Impact Upon Facilities 



Programs for four and five-year-old children require special facilities, different 
from other elementary grade classrooms, to meet the unique needs of younger 
children. It may be difficult for some districts to provide this kind of space. 
Surplus space in elementary school buildings may not be suitable for kindergarten 
or programs for four-year-olds. Also, many districts have closed or sold scnool 
buildings which were no longer needed as a result of declining enrollment. 

One indication of the availability of appropriate space is the difficulty some 
districts are having finding district facilities for the Early Childhood Family 
Education Program. The facility requirements for these programs are very similar 
to those for kindergarten and four-year-old programs. According to a December 
1985 survey, approximately 30 percent of the districts offering Early Childhood 
Family Education programs report that 1) the only district space available was 
unsuitable and would require substantial rennovation, or 2) no school space is 
available and the program is renting or using other space in the community. This 
lack of space could prohibit some districts from expanding kindergarten program 3 
or adding programs for four-year-old children. On the other hand, school districts 
with a single session of alternate-day kindergarten probably have readily available 
space, at least for all day every day kindergarten. 

Minnesota's current school finance structure requires that most monies raised for 
capital improvements and/or buildings be raised through local property taxes. 
Thus, the costs of providing additional space would fall on the local property tax 
payers of the district. Given the economic conditions of rural Minnesota it may be 
very difficult for those districts to raise local levies. Also, since capital outlay 
funds are not eqt?alized as are other education funds, districts with Jdw property 
valuations would oe at a disadvantage as compared to high valuation districts. Low 
valuation districts would have to levy a much higher mill rate to raise the same 
number of dollars as a high valuation district. 
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COORDINATION OF ALL DAY KINDERGARTEN AND 
PROGRAMS FOR FOUR-YEAR-OLD CHILDRBN WITH EXISTING SERVICES 



The types of programs in the schools and in the public and private sectors available 
for young children are as nunerous and diverse as the needs of the young people 
and their parents and families* Consideration of this wide range of programs is 
imperative in any discussion regarding coordination* The committee reviewing 
coordination with other resources discussed such existing services as: 

Head Start 

YMCA/YWCA programs 

Licensed day care in centers and private homes 

Unlicensed day care 

Latch key programs 

Day care at the parents* worksite 

Day care/school - private or parochial 

Developmental Achievement Centers 

Early Childhood Special Education 

Early Childhood Family Education 

Early Childhood Health and Developmental Screening 

Early Childhood programs in university, college or AVTI settings 

Montessori programs 

The public and private organizations offering services for four and five-year-old 
children must be able to see a real purpose and benefit for coordinating the 
available resources to best meet the needs of these children* Tangible incentives 
are necessary in building strong and lasting linkages because they require a great 
deal of time, trust, skill and willingness to share information, resources, and turf* 

The committee delineated the components of coordination and raised questions on 
several issues which need to be addressed when making decisions about 
coordinating existing resources* 

Coordination includes building relationships or linkages that are 

o interagency 

o interdisciplinary 

o public and private 

o provided by professionals and nonprofessioncils 

o vehicles for drawing together those with diverse goals 

Coordination requires 

o time 

o willingness and ability to share information 

o willingness to share resources 

o cooperation instead of competition 

o expertise in networking, building linkages, collaboration 

o flexibility 

o trust 
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Coordination can result in 



o programs and services that better meet the needs and desires of 

young children and their families 
o bettor use of resources, minimizing duplication of effort 
o shared responsibility 

o better decision-making due to more information and expertise 
o more options for children and parents 

o integration and continuity - less fragmentation for children, 
family and staff 

The challenge of coordinating resources for young children in either the existing 
model of education or in the proposed programs for 4 and 5-year-olds, raises 
several issues to be considered. These issues suggest both policy questions and 
strategies for program implementation. 

DiTeraity of Needs and Services 

What is the rang^ of needs and services of young children? 
(education, toalth, socialization, emotional/nurturing ...) 

Does the school have a coordinating role in identifying the needs? in accessing 
resources to see the needs are met? Is this role relevant for all children, 
or for those children with special needs? families with special needs? 

What efforts are underway to coordinate services and programs for students 
with educational handicaps? How can these efforts be expanded to include 
high risk students? all students? 

Who defines "at risk/high risk" children and families? 

Urban/Rural 

Can there be a single statewide program when there is such diversity in the 
types of resources available to develop the program options for four and 
five-year-old children? 

Given the characteristics of urban and rural settings, how do these shape the 
relationships among programs or types of programs offered? 

Transportation 

When a number of services or activities are scheduled for young children by 
coUaborat'ng agencies, who provides transportation? 

Does lack of transportation unfairly limit the access and choice of resources 
and services for some children? 

Out of School Resources 

When before and after-school programs are offered, how can the quality be 
ensured? Who is ultimately responsible whan several entities are involved? 

When working in a public-private agency relationship, how can policies be 
adjusted to ensure continuity for the children? 
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By what mechanism can private and public resources be identified » linkages 
formed t and diverse programs publicized? 

If the school develops options for 4-year-olds, what other types of services 
will be displaced? 

Faadlias icith Special Needs 

Given the many types of problems that may interfere with learning and growth 
in young children - poverty, dysfunctional families, chemical abuse by 
parents or siblings, high mobility - how can families with special needs be 
better identified and better served? 

Some families with special needs have multiple providers that focus on segments 
of problems. What role does the school have in ensuring that services are 
coordinated so the child benefits from the continuity and integration? 

What role does the employer of parents have in ensuring services to young 
children? 

Choice 

What can be done to provide parents a choice in the school activities and in the 
programs and services with which the school coordinates? 

Given a number of options, how much pressure will there be to select one type 
of option? 

Can certain payment/credit strategies increase choice for parents? 
Fiscal Management 

When linkages are made with other agencies, how are funds shared? 
Who is the fiscal agent? 

Besides the public sector and parental fees, what are other sources of funds? 
(third party - employers, insurance. 

DeralopBientally Appropriate Programs 

Relative to quality assurance, how are school and non-school programs 
structured and reviewed for developmentally sound frameworks? 

Given the necessity for programs for young children to be experiential, how 
can these programs be distinguished from "regular'' school for four and 
five-year-olds? 

With the elementary school program focus on academics, can the schools offer 
developmentally appropriate programs for 4 and 5-year-olds and resist the 
tendency to have a structured academic program before students are 
ready? 

What structure needs to be created to prevent duplication of experiences or 
gaps in experiences for students? 
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Existing Minnesota early childhood programs - Kindei^arten, Early Childhood 
Family Education, Early Childhood Special Education, and Early Childhood Health 
and Developmental Screening could offer a solid base for building new program 
options because the following groundwork in these areas has already been laid. All 
day-alternate day kindergarten in about 25 percent of districts provides an 
understanding of the issues of full day programming for five-year-olds; working 
with an interagency/interdisciplinary team is core to the existing Early Childhood 
Special Education programs; the importance of an integral tod approach to the health 
and development of children is understood; because of Early Childhood Family 
Education, parents look to the schools for programs for young children and 
themselves ; staff know how to involve parents in the experiences of young 
children; individual differences of children within the different developmental 
areas (growth, fine and gross motor, speech and language, social/emotional 
development, cognitive) are expected and appreciated. Early childhood education 
in Minnesota has a strong foundation to support new options for young children in 
need of additional opportunities. 



Networks seem invisible because so much of the meaning of networks is bound 
up in relationships; the links, connections, communications, friendships, 
trusts, and values that give the network its life. 

(Lipnack and Stamps, Head Start Linkages, 1983) 
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STATEMENT OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILD CARE PROBLEM 



When children today enter the public schools, odds are greater than 50/50 that 
there is not a parent at home to care for them before and/or after school. Demo- 
graphic projections indicate that the number of children in elementary schools will 
increase in the next decade, and that the percentage of families who need 
school-age child care wiU increase also. (Spring Hill Conference: Child Care and 
the Role of the Public Schools, 1984) 

Children under six are one of the fastest growing groups in Minnesota. 
Forty percent of the state's children are in this age group. (Minnesota 
Council on Children, Youth and Families) 

Sixty percent of mothers with preschool children are in the labor force. 
(Minnesota Commission on the Economic Status of Women) 

Fifty-nine percent of employed women in Minnesota have children under 
age eighteen at home. (Minnesota 1980 Census Data) 

The time a schocl-s^e child needs child care is often equal to or greater than the 
time the child spends in school. Elementary school children are in school for six 
hours a day, approximately 172 days a year, or 1,032 hours a year. A parent 
employed full time works and commutes about nine hours a day for approximately 
245 days a year, or 2,205 hours a year. That leaves over 1,100 hours when those 
children are not supervised by their teachers or their parents, the two groups we 
have come to think of as caring for elementary children. Likewise, a kindergartner 
would need over 1,700 hours of care in addition to the 450 hours spent in the tradi- 
tional school kindergarten. 

It is very difficult to assess how many children between the s^es of five and twelve 
are in self-care; nationally the estimates range between two and fifteen million. 
(N.Y. Times) Three out of five mothers of school-age children 2.:e in the labor 
force. (Coolsen, Seligson) Based on the Children's Defense Fund estimates that 
half of the nation's children under 13 are without supervision before and after 
school, Minnesota could have 238,000 school-age children without care. They may 
lack adequate before and after school supervision because school-sge child care is 
either not available or not affordable for their parents. 

Exactly how many Minnesota children lack adequate care is not currently known. 
Considerable time and expense is required to make this determination. Prior to and 
during the course of this study, information emerged regarding child care studies 
being conducted or planned somewhere in Minnesota. Consequently, a deliberate 
decision was made not to attempt to duplicate these efforts but to acknowledge them 
and share information as it became available. These studies include the following: 

Center for Youth Development and Research, University of Minnesota, 
Study of School-Age ChUd Care in Metro Area funded by Pillsbury 
Company Foundation ~ Identify time use of children before and after 
school; what they are actually doing, what they would like to be doing 
and what their parents would prefer. Early results expected after 
January 30, 1986. 

St. Paul Chamber of Commerce — Study of strategies for school-s^e child 
care. 
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Wilder Foundation — Status of youth study incorporates school-age child 
care questions; previous studies also pertinent* 

League of Women Voters — Child care in Minnesota. 

Minnesota Council on Children, Youth and Families — Needs of children 
in Mnnesota and other studies • 

While a few people will argue that lack of supervised care will necessitate reliance 
upon self-care and foster responsibility and self-sufficiency in children, most child 
development specialists point to research that shows the opposite can result when 
young children are given too much responsibility too soon. One author suggests 
that, "Many parents are acting as if they believe they cannot afford childhood for 
their children," and he refers to the "premature granting of responsibility to young 
children in self-care" as an example. (Garbarino) Another researcher identifies a 
developmental "hurrying in which children are pressured into adult roles and 
deprived of childhood experiences." (Elkind, 1981) The Longs point to the vulner- 
ability of children in self-care and describe distressing examples of children who 
face frightening situations or experience painful loneliness. (Long and Long, 1983) 
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RECOIOIBNDATIONS FOR SCHOOL-AGED CHILD CARB 



The dramatic increase in the participation of mothers of young children in the labor 
force I the rising numbers of female-headed households whose problems generally 
are compounded by low wages and lack of child support, the demise of extended 
families and nearby relatives and neighbors who could provide child care, and the 
reduction of recreational programs provided by public agencies, have all heightened 
the need for age-appropriate school-age child care. 

The School- Age Child Care Committee reviewing the options for child care needs of 
parents with children ages 4-12 recommends that the State Legislature develop 
enabling legislation to support a variety of resources that could be designed to meet 
the need for quaUty supervision of school-age children of working parents. This 
recommendation recognizes that parents are the primary influence in the lives of 
their children and that the parents must have the ultimate decision-making 
authority on issues related to the welfare and caro of their children. The 
comniittee recommends that legislation be designed : 

1. To encourage the development of partnerships among parents, public eleni-^n- 
tary schools, child care providers, and community organizations designed to 
serve the interests of school-age children in need of care before and after 
school and during school vacations; 

2. To provide state financial assistance for utilizing public school facilities and 
transportation for before and after school services provided by the public 
schools or nonprofit organizations; to provide funding for start-up, equip- 
ment, and remodeling of school facilities; 

3. To encourage state and local educational agencies and community organizations 
to assess the need for school-age child care services and promote public aware- 
ness of the need to provide adult supervision of school-age children and to 
develop the availability of programs that provide such services; 

4. To provide a method for establishing standards which define and regulate safe, 
healthy, quality environments through the appropriate agency; and 

5. To provide staff in the Department of Education to facilitate the development of 
school-age child care programming within pubUc school facilities. 

Additional support services for school-age children of working families should also 
be considered: 

1. To encourage making a wider variety of community recreation and youth 
organization programs available to children of working parents, particularly 
early adolescents; 

2. To explore the benefits of teaching ciiildren basic survival skills needed while 
in self care; 

3. To explore other resources that communities could develop for children in self 
care; and 

4. To explore ways school-age special education students have access to quality, 
affordable school-age child care programs. 



Whatever solutions are proposed to the child care problem, it is important to note 
that the issue is a complex one, not readily resolved by a single method. The choice 
of "appropriate" care arrangements for children is mediated by race .and ethnicity, 
educational level, region, and type of community. For this reason, any community 
wishing to help supply adequate child care services must first recognize the variety 
of influences that affect the choices parents make. 
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RATIONALE FOR STATE/PUBLIC SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 



The need for quality affordable care is so pressing that there needs 
to be a concerted, coordinated statewide effort of local public and 
private sectors. (Rep. George Miller, NY Times, 1985) 

There are many sound arguments for the state to tak^a leadership role in address- 
ing the problem; 

r 

o Adequate, reliable, affordable child care enables parents to be productively 
employed and self-sufficient. The expense of child-care supports can be less 
than the costs of welfare supports for families with dependent children. 

o What happens out of school has an impact on a child's ability to function in 
school. 

o Early positive intervention can have a lasting impact on the attitudes and 
school performance of low socio-economic status children. (Berrueta-Clement 
et al, 1984) Quality school-age child care programs can provide intellectually 
stL'^'ulating, emotionally supportive environments for children. 

o School-age child care initiatives can provide an excellent vehicle for parent and 
community involvement and can increase a school district's credibility with the 
community. "When public schools are used, the response of parents is enthu- 
siastic." (Cramer, Felker, Lucas, 1977) 

o Public schools are statewide and are the primary agency with which families 
are in contact. 

o Schools already possess resources (facilities, transportation, accounting and 
payroll systems, group purchasing, etc.) that lend themseVes to in-kind sup- 
port of school-age child care. (Cramer, Felker, Lucas, 197// 

o Schools are a logical community resource to look to for school-age child care. 
Schools can administer their own programs or can contract with community 
agencies that take responsibility for designing the program. 

o Although few studies have been conducted on the relationships between 
participation in after-school programs and increased academic competence, 
many anecdotal reports suggest that children who are happy, occupied in 
activities and relieved of the burden of caring for themselves on a regular 
basis, seem also to do better in school and have noticeably improved 
self-esteem. 

o Although many programs for school-age child care can be self supporting 
through parent fees, funding and assistance to develop programs is non- 
existent. 

About 75% of parents surveyed in a national study of cnild care consumers sai-I that 
every community should have supervised renreation programs after school. Nearly 
60% felt that the public schools should providw these services. (Strother, 1984) 



SAMPLE PROGRAM OPTIONS CURRENTLY IN OPERATION 



While the need for child care is on the rise, "so are the solutions to meet it." 
Throughout the nation, and in Minnesota, "Comnunities are developing a rich and 
varied assortment of child care programs to complement the school day." (Baden 
and Genser, 1982) 

Here are a few (but not all) of the ways school districts have responded to the 
needs of their families for school-age child care: 

1. PROVIDING SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR A PRIVATE NONPROFIT AGENCY 
OR A NONPROFIT PARENT GROUP 

EXAMPLE: "Extended Day," Brookline Public Schools 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

2. RENTING SCHOOL FACILITIES TO CHILD CARE AGENCY OR PARENT 
GROUP 

EXAMPLES: Richfield Fun Club, Richfield 

School's Out, Soiithdale YMCA, Eden Prairie Public Schools 

3. SCHOOL SPONSORSHIP OF A PROGRAM THROUGH COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
(This is a common model in Minnesota due to the strength of community 
education programs in this state) 

EXAMPLES: Edina Kids' Club, Edina Public Schools 
Duluth Latch Key, Duluth Public Schools 
Roseville Extended Day, Roseville Area Schools 
Kids and Company, Hopkins Public Schools 
Minneapolis Latch Key, Minneapolis Public Schools 
Explorers' Club, Minnetonka Public Schools 
Rochester School-Age Child Care, Rochester Public Schools 

Private programs are also providing school-age child care in many communities. 
Some of these programs are private, for profit (such as Learning Tree Centers, 
Especially for Children) and some are private, nonprofit (such as the YMCA, and 
Northside Child Development) • Many family day care providers also care for 
school-age children. 

Where private sector initiatives are providing quality care, those initiatives should 
be encouraged and complemented by any initiatives in the public schools. The pro- 
posals outlined in this study are intended to be broad enough to allow a local 
community to provide additional support (in the form of training, referral, facili- 
ties, etc.) to private providers in that community. 

Some rocont initiatiTes in other states: 

California: $14 million was appropriated for school-age child care program funding: 
includes start-up cost funding, operating cost funding, and funding for subsidies 
for low income children. 

Indiana: The state has approved $270,000 for a pilot school-age child care pro- 
gram, including start-up and operating costs. 
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Iowa: The state legislature has passed a bill allocating $150,000 in state lottery 
revenue for targeted child care programs, including school-age child care. The 
state has also allocated $445,000 for grants to help child care facilities make 
physical improvements* 

New Jersey: The state has increased child care funding by $15 million. Some addi- 
tional funding will go to school-age child care programs. 

New York: The state has approved $300,000 for the start-up of school-ago child 
care programs. 

Wisconsin: Funding was approved for a school-age child care demonstration pro- 
ject. 
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SUmiARY OF OPTIONS FOR SCHOOL-AGE CHILD CARE 



This study looked at various options to serve the needs of "latchkey" children an J 
iaentified as many alternatives as possible. Decision-makers have choices to con- 
sider when determining programs to meet the needs of their constituents and 
communities. These program options are listed in the following chart. 



PROGRAM 


LOCATION 


SPONSOR 


Extended Day/On site 


Child's own school 


School District 


Extended Day/On site 


Child's own school 


Community Agency 


Extended Day/Off site 


One/few schools in district 


School District 


Extended Day/Off site 


One/few schools in district 


Community Agency 


Extended Day/Off site 


Community facility/agency 


School District 


Extended Day/Oti site 


Community f2cility/agency 


Community Agency 


Extended Day/Off site 


Private agency 


Private Agency - school 
refers and acts as 
clearinghouse 


Extended Day/On site 


School 


Agency /School partner- 
ship (school provides 
facility; business 
provides staff; shared 
costs » promotion and 
income) 


Extented Day ' a 


agency (nursing home, YMCA) 


Agency /school partner- 
ship (agency provides 
facility , school does 
staffing) 


Hotline 


Child's home 


Community Education/ 
community agency/ 
service club 


Block parent on call 


Child's neighborhood 


Arranged or coordinated 
by Community Educatioi 
school , agency, neigh- 
borhood 


Individual choice 


Home or private provider 


None 
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A preferred program is one that meets needs, is affordable, has a trained staff and 
provides a varied informal curriculum for students. It should be more than custo- 
dial. If a program is offered in a school or an agency such as a YMCA/YWCA, the 
students could take part in art, music, drama and recreational activities* 

Safety and supervision for children who return to their own homes can be greatly 
increased through the development and coordination of community and neighborhood 
programs. Hotlines are becoming increasingly popular. These systems connect 
children with a helping agency or individual. Senior citizen groups are often 
interested in operating this service. In some programs the students are connected 
with a specific individual (similar to a foster grandparent program) and in others 
the contact is made with a responsible adult who volunteers to handle hotline phone 
cedls. 

Another possibility for at-home children is the establishment of a buddy system in 
which an older child in a neighborhood is paired with a younger child. The buddy 
system can work through telephone contact or hand in hand with homework help or 
joint activities. Training could be provided for these older children (ages 11-13) so 
that they could handle emergencies and serve as resources to the younger children. 
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PUBLIC OPINION CONCERNING 
PROGRAMS FOR FOUR AND FIVB-YBAR-OLDS 
AND SCHOOL-AGE CHILD CARE 



Introduction 



In accordance with the Minnesota Department of Education plan for this study* the 
Community Education Section scheduled public meetings for November. Four 
evening meetings were scheduled as follows: 

Thursday, November 14, 1985 Fairview Center, Roseville 

Monday, November 18, 1985 Lincoln Center, Mankato 

Thursday, November 21, 1985 Lincoln Junior High, Hibbing 

Monday, November 25, 1985 AVTI, Detroit Lakes 

Interested people were also encouraged to submit written opinions to the Depart- 
ment of Education. An announcement of the meetings and of the opportunity for 
public comment was made in the State Register on November 4, 1985. About the 
same time, a mailing containing this announcement was made to Superintendents of 
Schools and Community Education Directors. Additionally, a press release was 
sent to 100 of the major media contacts in Minnesota. A copy of the press release is 
included in Appendix A of this report. 

Three public meetings were held concerning educational programs for four and 
five-year-olds and school-provided child care for parents of children ages four 
through twelve. The meeting at Detroit Lakes was cancelled because of blizzard 
conditions. 



Each meeting was staffed by Nan Skelton, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Division of Partnership and Development; Robert O. Gramstad, Manager of 
Community and Adult Basic Education; and Ellen Sushak, Community Education 
Specialist in Partnerships. 

At the public meetings, three means of comment were provided for participants: 
1) Focused small group discussion concerning the pros and cons of the six options 
for four and five-year-olds and the provision of child care for students up to age 
tvelve, 2) individual opinion surveys, and 3) an open microphone for public state- 
ments. The agenda for these meetings may be found in Appendix B. This report 
will summarize all .three types of comments as well as provide an overview of the 
written comments received . 



Attendance and Participant Profile 

A total of 153 persons attended the three meetings: 31 participated at Roseville; 69 
at Mankato; and 53 at Hibbing. As judged from the sign-in sheets for the meeting 
which requested name and address, the 153 people attending represented 36 dif- 
ferent Minnesota school districts. Exactly 102, about two-thirds, of those attend- 
ing the public meetings completed and turned in the individual opinionnaires at the 
evening meeting. Based on the data in the opinionnaires, two-thirds of those 
attending were women. Half described the elves as educators, and 64% were 
parents. 
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Foctis^ Small Group Discussion 



At the beginning of the public meetings, after the background, purpose and time- 
lines of the study were described to the participants, an opportunity was provided 
for smaller groups of people to discuss and record their reactions to the six options 
for programs for four and five-year-olds and to the concept of school-provided 
child care for students through age twelve. Recording sheets for small group dis- 
cussion were provided with space for the participants to record "pro" and "con" 
reactions for each option. Small group recorders were encouraged to summarize the 
discussion for the entire group when it reconvened. 

Time spent on the small group discussion was approximately 30-40 minutes. Groups 
ranged in size from about 10 to 20. Participants seemed to be actively engaged in 
the discussion which provided a focus and a warm-up for the open microphone 
portion. Several groups did not discuss all of the options, but spent their energy 
on those which were of most interest to them. An overview of their comments is 
provided below. (Ideas which were expressed several times have a number in 
parentheses which indicates their incidence . ) 

OPTION 1: An day in* ^hool kindezgurten for fiTe-yesr-otlds. 

PROS: 

1. Some children need the structure or "escape" from a bad home situation. 

2. The afternoon cculd be a more social time; academics in the morning. 

3. Teacher has more time to get to know the child, (three) 

4. This would eliminate need for parrents to find day care, (three) 

5. Teachers can teach all of the curriculv 

6. Children could have rest period in the dXt^rnoon. 

7. This would provide time to expand on the concepts which are taught. 

8. Kindei^arten teacher would have only half the number of students. 

9. Someone would be "taking care of" the children, (three) 

10. Transportation would be easier than now. 

11. Education in these formative years is very important. Many children are in a 
noneducational environment in these important years. 

12. It*s more consistent to have all day every day than every other day. 

CONS: 

1 . Is the purpose day care? 

2. There will be pressure to make it like first grade, (two) 

3. Children are not developmentally ready for a push that may come with all day 
programs, (four) 

4. Economically, funding would be a problem, (four) 

5. Children need to play at home with friends, to be children, (two) 

6. Districts would have to hire many more staff. 

7. This should be optional, not forced; some parents need all day programs. 

8. Placement in this type of program should be developmentally and not chrono- 
logically determined for the individual child, (two) 

9* There will be more discipline problems. 

10. Even if children can handle all day kindergarten, it may not be the best thing 
to do long-term for them. 

11. Child care centers are operating under stricter standards than the Idndergar- 
tens do—quality of care may be less in school. 

12. Fatigue will result. 

13. There's not enough space at the school to do this, (three) 

14. We never even had kindergarten. This is unnecessary! 

15. Emphasis should be on parenting education. 

16. Learning can take place better in a home environment. 
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«^ OPTION 2: Half-dmy Idndoxgartan for five-year-olds plus optional in-school laam- 

ing actiYitias for remainder of day. 

PROS: 

1. "Optional" is a key word — some children need or want the enrichment. 

2. Public schools are everywhere — available to aJL 

3. Children who nued extra help with special things would have an opportunity* 
(two) 

4. This sounds less academic than all day kindergarten, (two) 
5* This could be geared to the individual student needs* 

6. Allows the parent to use the school as a resource for their child* 
7* Transportation would be simplified* 

8* Support help could be used. Parents could be a resource, (two) 
9* Provides convenience for parents* 

CONS: 

1* This is a social need, not an educational need* So why rely on the public 

schools to provide an answer? 
2* This would be costly* 

3* Optional programs result in societal pressure to keep children in school rather 

than at home* 
4* Transportation woiild be a mess, (four) 

5. Children are not ready for all day programs. 

6. Would the choice of learning alternatives available be parent choice or school 
district choice? 

7. This type of program will result in disadvantage to those who do not stay the 
entire day. 

8. Private programs would be hurt. 

OPTION 3: Half-day Idndezgarten for fiDur and five-year-olds together. 

PROS: 

1. Excellent opportunity for peer teaching, (two) 

2. All four-year-olds would have an opportunity for some kind of preschool. 

3. Early opportunity to identify children with special needs. 

CONS: 

1. Too different in needs » especially in social, emotional, and physical develop- 
ment, (five) 

2. The curriculum would need to be different for each level. 

3. Elementary teachers are not trained to deal with four-year-olds. 

4. Increased cost to districts. 

5. Four-year-olds should not start so early with kindergarten. 

OPTION 4: Hatf-day twice-a-week I rogram for four-year-olds. 

PROS: 

1. Do this for a half-year prior to kindergarten to "test" child's readiness. Pro- 
vide a social setting with parents' support; observe the child. 

2. All four-year-olds would have an opportunity for preschool programs. (tv;o) 

3. Easier transition for children into kindergarten. 

4. Opportunity for early identification of children with special needs. 

5. School district would be involved in developing curriculum and could "tailor- 
make" a program. 

6. Good for special needs children who are currently being observed. 
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CONS: 

1« Not as part of the public school. 

2. Extra cost for space and teachers, (two) 

3. Would have to come up with a curriculum for this age. 

4. Private nursery schools provide this already, (three) 

OPTION 5: Half-day every day program for four-year'-tdds plus optional child care 
for remainder of day» 

PROS: 

1. All children would have an equal opportunity for early childhood education. 

2. No day care hassles for working parents, (two) 

3. Quality day care would be assured. 

4. Special education children's day care issue is resolved. 

5. If done like the infant school in Britain, it could be a plus. 

6. This could be better than what children are experiencing now . 

7. Would prepare four-year-olds for Idndergarten. 

CONS: 

1. Not as part of the public school, (two) 

2. Great additional cost would result, (three) 

3. Space is not available in many schools. 

4. Community resistance. 

5. This is a potential administrative headache: transportation, lunches. 

6. Children this young should not be in an education setting five days a week* 

7. This is a duplication of already existing private programs. 



OPTIONS: Integrated continuous program 

0-3 Focus on Bmxlj Childhood Family Education 

4 Community Bducation coordinates all options 

5 An day kindergarten* 

PROS: 

1. We like family education to educate parents: don't send a child to program just 
because he/she is five. Teach parents to look for kindergarten readiness. 

2. Provide a transition room before or after kindergarten for children who need 
it. 

3* Do real preschool developmental testing (e.g. , Gesell, Dial) for five-year**olds. 

4. Model itself is a natural progression. (Some mention of continuity of program) 
(three) 

5. Early identification of children with special needs would result* 
6r Roots in parent education for families and children* (two) 

CONS: 

1. Cost will be g::eat in terms of space, and staff, (three) 

2. Any mandates are undesirable. 

3. Put more dollars in prenatal care rather than after birth. 

4. Student/teacher ratios are too large. 

5. Community Education may not have qualified staff. 
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CHn.D CARE FOR AGES FOUR THROUGH TWELVE PROVIDED BY THE SCHOOLS 



PROS: 

1. Working parents would know where their children are. 
2« Latchkey programs are successful in our school. 
3* Families would have quality care, (two) 

4* This would provide child care where there presently is none for children. 
5* This may provide cost-effective use of facilities which are already there • 
(two) 

6. We like this option if the parents who use it are paying for it. 

CONS: 

1. Cost. 

2. Could parents bear the cost of this kind of program? 

3. Taxpayers would potentially be paying for chUd care instead of education — 
woiildn't appeal to them. 

4. Space problems, (two) 

5« We don't believe the taxpayers should be asked to pay for this, (three) 

6. This is a function of social services, not public education, (two) 

7. Let the employers help finance and run day care centers, not the schools* 
8« Parents may feel pressured to remove child from home. 

It should be evident from the pros and cons listed above that participants were 
actively involved in examining both the positive and negative aspects of each 
option. This activity provided a background for all that followed at the pubUc 
meetings. 

Individual Opinioiuudra 

An opportunity for anonymous and confidential expression of opinion was provided 
to every individual attending the public meetings. Opinionnaires were distributed 
toward the end of the small group activity, before the open microphone, and they 
were collected as people left the meeting. The questions were structured so that 
some comparison of opinion expressed now could be made with the Harlan Hansen, 
University of Minnesota survey of public opinion concerning programs for 
four-year-olds done in 1979. 

The options being discussed as part of this study were presented in a sUghtly dif- 
ferent format on the opinionnaiie from the small group discussion. Respondents 
were asked to consider programs for four- year-olds and programs for five-year-olds 
separately. They were asked to indicate which program they liked most and which 
they liked least for each age group. They were also asked to describe why they 
made the selections they did. 

Several other questions rounded out the opinionnaire. Concerning programs for 
four-year-olds, two questions were asked in order to provide some additional 
comparisons with the Hansen study: "Who should pay for the programs for 
four-year-old children?" and "Should every school district be required to offer 
programs for four-year-olds?" Another opinion question asked about pubUc 
schools providing child care for students ages four through twelve. Several addi- 
tional questions were included to determine the respondent's background in terms 
of sex, parental, and employment status. What follows is a summary of the 
responses received on 102 individual opinionnaires received at the meetings. 
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1* Programs for Four- Year-Olds 



Sixty-two percent of the responden. stated that they favored no programs for 
four-year-olds. Loss than 15% favored any other particular program. The pro- 
gram for four-year-olds receiving the most support was the half day every day 
program with 14% support. 

As many as one-quarter did not indicate a program they liked least. Indeed, 
many individuals, after stating that they favored no program for four-year-olds, 
skipped the next several questions as extraneous. However, 45% indicated 
that they most disliked the half-day program plus optional child care. This 
was the longest period of time for any program for four-year-olds. The mes- 
sage seemed clear: The majority do not want any programs for four-year-olds. 

Interestingly, in his survey. Dr. Hansen found that "60% among the general 
community felt there should not be a program for four-year-olds in the public 
schools." This is virtually identical with the 62% of respondents in 1985 who 
favored no program in the public schools for four-year-olds. It appiirs from a 
comparison of these studies that the public sentiment concerning public school 
programs for four-year olds has not changed in five years: the majority, about 
60%, do not favor the programs. 

In tho 1979 study, the half-day fiill-year program was preferred by 89% of 
those who favored having a program. In this 1985 survey, the half-day every 
day (with or without optional child care) was also most preferred, selected by 
71% of those who favored any kind of program. In both studies, the next most 
preferred program was the half-day alternate day program. 

As far as funding of programs for programs for four-year-olds is concerned, 
the Hansen study found that "over one-third of responding adults felt that any 
funding for this type of program should come from the federal government. 
Next in order of preference was the local district, then the state government, 
none, and tuition." The present day survey found almost half felt parents 
should pay. About one-fifth worked out a mixed method of payment with 
percentages applied to local school district, state and f jderal governments and 
parents. Named next in order of preference were state government, local 
school district and federal government, which received only 1%. Thus, there 
has been a major shift in opinions about the sources of funding for programs for 
four-year-olds . 

In the 1979 Hansen study, "eighty-six percent of those responding felt that the 
programs should be permissive rather than mandatory." In 1985, when asked 
whether districts should be required to offer programs for four-year-olds, 79% 
said, "No." Again results over time are similar here. 

. Programs for Five- Year-Olds 

Sixty-six percent of the respondents favored half-day every day kindergarten 
for five-ye;>r-olds. In Mankato, and only in Mankato, some respondents selec- 
ted all-day every day kindergarten as their most favored program. Nearby 
Nicollet operates such a program and proponent Marjorie Oelerich, professor of 
curriculum and instruction at Mankato State University spoke strongly in sup- 
port of this option at the Mankato meeting. Overall, only 16% of all respondents 
favored the all-day every day option. Other options received even less 
support. 
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On the other hand, when asked which option for five-year-olds they like least, 
nearly 50% selected all-day every day kindergarten* Twenty percent said they 
like all-day alternate day kindergarten least* 

3. Child Care for Students Aged Four Through Twelve 

When asked about child care for students aged four through twelve, 45% said 
the public schools should not be concerned with child care; 20% said that 
parents should pay for child care which public schools should offer, and 11% 
said that schools should merely help parents identify child care for their 
children • 

The message from the opinionnaire seemed fairly consistent from one site to 
another, with the exception of Mankato's position on all-day kindergarten* 
The majority did not want an expansion of existing public school programs for 
four and five-year-olds nor did they favor public school involvement in 
providing child care for students* A breakout of opinions expressed at each 
site is included in Appendix C* 

Open Microphone 

Approximately 45 individuals used the open microphone to express an opinion 
regarding school age child care or educational programs for very young children* A 
few chose to speak out to the group without using the microphone and recording 
equipment, so the number is not an exact one. 

Summarization of all these individual comments is difficult at best* The most 
obvious and simplistic method is to tally those for and those opposed to expanded 
programming, and that is what has been done* In order to appreciate the com- 
plexity and emotional involvement in this issue, one would need to have been 
present at the meetings or would need to listen to the entire tape of the meetings* 
At any rate, the figures below do not begin to capture the eloquence, logic and 
emotion used to promote each point of view* 

At Roseville, 17 people spoke during the open microphone segment. One favored 
expanded programs; 15 opposed them* Several expressed indecision, offering 
reasons for and reasons against additional programming. At Mankato, three spoke 
in favor of all-day kindergarten; five opposed expansion of any kind* At Hibbing, 
10 people used the open mike to oppose expanded programs; 1 favored more 
programs for the very young. Again, as with the individual opinionnaire, the 
overall reaction from the open mike was similar from Roseville to Mankato to 
Hibbing. 

Written Opinion 

A surprising number of 170 individuals took time to express their opinion on this 
study via the mail. Several letters from groups of individuals or "petitions" were 
received, but most letters were from individuals or couples who felt compelled to 
express their point of view on this matter. About 20 copies of the opinionnaire 
(some partial) were receivad in the mail either from individuals who took them home 
from the meeting or from someone who was at the meeting and made copies for 
friends, colleagues and neighbors. These opinionnaires were not included in the 
tabulation above, but received equal weight with aU other written commeiits 
received . 
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Again, as with the open microphone conments, the brief summary contained here 
does not do juetice to the emotion , logic and urgency of the opinions expressed. 
Many individuals expressed gratitude for having the opportunity to be heard on 
this matter. Several expressed indignation that such programs were even being 
considered. See Appendix D for excerpts from written comments received. 

Comments received by mail ran two to one opposed to expansion of programs for 
four and five-year-olds. 

Not all of the letters mentioned the child care issue* Of the 170 written comments 
received t thirty mentioned the idea of public schools providing child care for 
students ages four through twelve. The sentiment expressed ran four to one 
opposed to this idea. Many of those supporting the concept went on to say lliat 
offering the option would be good, but that using tax dollars for this purpose would 
be inappropriate. 

Conclusions 

1. The public is interested in these issues. While attendance of about 50 at each 
public meeting is not overwhelming, it is a fairly good turnout for this type of 
activity. Additionally, receiving 170 individual expressions of opinion about an 
issue is excellent indication of interest* 

2. Most of those who expressed opinions did not favor expansion of the present 
offerings by the public schools for children aged four to five. 

3. A large majority did not favor the schools becoming involved in child care for 
students ages four through twelve. 

4. Opinion was consistent throughout the state, not varying significantly from one 
region to another. 

Without discounting the value of this public opinion survey, it is important to note 
that in comparison to the number of famUies with young children in Minnesota, the 
sample was relatively small and that various population groups were not 
represented. 
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RBCOmiBNDATIONS OF DEPARTMENT 



Based upon study efforts thus far, tha Department of Education recommends the 
following: 

1) That educators and policymakers throughout the state assist in creating a 
general public awareness of the need for and benefits of early education for 
young children. Investing in the early childhood years, especially for 
disadvantaged children, reap* major benefits to society as a whole, not 
just to the recipients. 

2) That, as soon as resources permit, demonstration or pilot sites be 
established for further study and evaluation of: 

a) all day kindergarten; 

b) half day programs for "educationally at risk" (non-handicapped) four- 
year-old children. 

That staff in-*service relative to curriculum and early childhood methods 
and materials be an integral part of any demonstration plan. 

3) That an early childhood core of understandings or competencies be 
required of public school administrators responsible for earl\ childhood 
programming to help ensure that programs for very young children woald 
be developmentally appropriate and minimize the risk of their becoming 
simply an early entrance into the more structured, academic programs 
associated with elementary school-age children. 

4) That school districts have some freedom to choose from a variety of program 
options for the young children and families in their communities; that all 
districts be encouraged to provide learning opportunities for their young 
children but recognize that not all children require identical services. 

5) That school districts be encouraged to become partners with others in the 
community to explore possibilities for providing school-age child care. 
"Others" is defined to include governmental units, civic organizations, 
business and professional groups, public and private agencies, public and 
private child care providers, youth organizations, concerned parents, etc. 
It is recommended that schools not accept sole responsibility for school-age 
child care issues. 

6) That the State Board of Education adopt standards for child care programs 
administered by the public schools which take into account loth the 
applicable standards of the Department of Human Services Rule 3 for 
licensed day care centers and the unique, varying characteristics of 
educational/care programs for young children in the public schools. The 
Department of Education supports enhanced communication and 
coordination with the Department of Human Services relative to child care 
iss es. 
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NEWS RELEASE: November 7, 1985 



FOR IM^IATE RELEASE 

CONTACT: Ellen Sushak, Community Education, 612-297-4869 
Jim Lee, Publications, 612-296-6418 



Open meetings seek public response to all-day kindergarten idea 

Should more educational services, such as all-day kindergarten, be available to foui 
ixid five-year-old children? How could public schools help the parents of four to 
12-year-olds meet their child day care needs? 

The public is invited to attend four open meetings to assist the Minnesota Department 
of Education (MDE) gather information on these issues for a legislative study. The 
meetings will be held from 7 to 9:30 p.m. at the following locations: 

• Thursday, Nov. 14 — Fairview Coronunity Center, 1910 V^. Co. Rd. B, toseville 

• Monday, Nov. 18 — Lincoln Ca.imunity Center, 110 Pulton St., Mankato 

• Thursday, Nov. 21 — Lincoln Juni ligh Schoc' , E. 11th Ave. and 23rd St., Hibbing 

• Itonday, Nbv. 25 ~ Area Vocational 'L-^chnical Institute, Hwy. 34E., Detroit Lakes 
"Governor Perpich has communicated a strong interest in providing more educational 

services for four and five-year-old children,*' said Assistant Ccmmissioner of Education 
Nan Skelton. "Consequently, the 1985 Legislature mandated that MDE study programs 
designed to meet the developmental needs of youncj children." 

"These public meetings are an oppDrtunity for parents and others concerned to offer 
their opinions, discuss their needs, and be heard by decision makers," she said. 

Persons unable to attend a meeting may send written comments by Nov. 27 to Ellen 
Sushak, Community Education Section, Minnesota I^^partment of Education, 991 Capitol 
Square Bldg., 550 Cedar St., St. Paul 55101. 
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Appendix B 



Agendm—Iublic Meetings 
Pti^grams for Four ai\d FiTe^Year-OIds 
Child Cars for Students Ages Four to Twelre 
7:00-8:30 p.m* 



Welcome and Introduction 
Background of Study, Timeline » Issues 
Small Group Discussion of Options 

Options for Four and Five- Year-Olds 

1. All day in-school kindergarten for five-year-olds 

2. Half-day kindergarten for five-year-olds plus optional in-school learning 
activities for remainder of day 

3. Half-day kindergarten for four and five-year-olds together 

4. Half-day twice-a-week program for four-year-olds 

5. Half-day every day program for four-year-olds plus optional child care for 
remainder of day 

6. Integrated continuous program 

0-3 Focus on Early Child Family Education 

4 Community Education facilitates all options 

5 All day kindergarten 

Options for Students Ages Four Through Twelve — Child Care Offered by the 
Public School 

Open Microphone 

Small Group Reports 

Other Statements — 3 Minute Limit 

Closing 



You may submit written comments by November 27, 1985, to: 
Ellen Sushak 

Minnesota Department of Education 
991 Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
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PROGRAMS FOR FOUR-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 



Several kinds of school programs for four-year-olds have been suggested. Check 
which program appeals most to you and which program appeals least to you. 

I Like I Like 

MOST LEAST 

No program for four-year-olds 

Half-day twice-a-week program 

Half-day every day program 

Half-day program plus child care for rest of day 

Other: 



Why do ycu favor the program that you do? 



Why do you dislike the program that you do? 



Who should pay for programs for four-'-^ar-old children? Check one or supply 
percentages. 

Local School District 

State Government 

Federal Government 

Parents 

Other: 

Should every s'^hool district be required to offer programs for four-year-old 
children? 

Yes No 
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PROGRAMS FOR FIVE-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 



Several kinds of school programs for five-year-olds havo been suggested. CheCK 
which program appeals most to you and which program appeals least to you* 

I Like I Like 

MOST LEAST 

Half-day every day kindergarten 

All day alternate day kindergarten 

All day every day kindergarten 

Half-day kindergarten plus optional in school learning 

activities for rest of school day 

Other: 



Why do you favor the program that you do? 



Why do you dislike the program that you do? 



Additional comments about programs for five-year-olds: 
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CHILD CARE FOR STUDENTS 
AGES FOUR THROUGH TWELVE 



Shoxild public schools run or coordinate a program to meet the child care needs of 
parents of children ages four to twelve? Please check the statement which best 
describes your feelings on this subject, or supply your own statement. 



Tax dollars should be used to pay for public schools to provide child care for 
students before and after school time. 

Parents should pay for child care which the public school should offer before 
and after school time. 

Public schools should help parents identify child care for their children. 

Public schools should not be concerned with child care. 

Other: 



Additional comments about child care for students: 
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; . BACKGROUND QOBSTIONS 

■< 

In order to help decision-makers use your opinion » please answer the following 
questions about yourself. Che^^h all the descriptions which apply to you. 

Male Female 

f ^^^^^^^ m^^rn^. 

I am a parent. 
I am a single parent. 

I have at l^ast one child under the age of four. 

I have at least one child ages four or five. 

I have at least one child between the ages of four and twelve. 

I am employed . 

I work full time. 

I work part time. 

I am employed as an educator. 

I am a child care provider. 



Thank you for expressing your opinions and for helping in the study of programs to 
meet the needs of four and five-year-olds in Minnesota and in the study of child 
care needs ^.or parents of children ages four through twelve. We appreciate your 
participation. 
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BREAKOUT BY SITE 

N: RoseviUe - 22 Mankato = 48 Hibbing = 32 



Appendix C 



PROGRAMS FOR FOUR-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 

Several kinds of school programs for four-year-olds have been suggested. Check 
which program appeals most to you and which program appeals least to you. 

Responses are in order: RoseviUe, Mankato, Hibbing 

I Like I Like 

MOST LEAST 

No program for four-year-olds 14 + 24 + 25 = 63 2 + 11 + 2 = 15 

Half-day twice-a-week program 3 + 5 + 2= 10 0 + 4 + 0= 4 

Half-day every day program 2 + 12 + 0= 14 4 + 2 + 3= 9 
Half-day program plus child care for rest 

of day 0 + 5 + 1=6 10 + 19 + 17 = 46 

Other: 3 + 1 + 4= 8 1 + 1 + 1= 3 

No Response 0+1 + 0= 1 5 + 11 + 9= 25 



Why do you favor the program that you do? 



Why do you dislike the program that you do? 



Who should pay for programs for four-year-old children? Check one or supply 
percentages. 

0 + 3 + 0 = 3 Local School District 
4 + 5 + 0 = 9 State Government 

0 + 1 + 0 = 1 Federal Government 
10 + 17 + 21 = 48 Parents 

1 + 1 + 2 = 4 Other: 

3 + 12 + 4 = 19 Mixed 

4 + 9 + 5 = 18 No Response 

Should every school district be required to offer programs for four-year-old 
children? 

3+12 + 2 = 17 Yes; 19 + 32 + 30 = 81 No; 0 + 4 + 0 = 4 No Response 
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Appendix C (Cont.) 



PROGRAMS FOR FIVE-YBAR-OLD CHILDRBN 

Responses are in order: Rosevillet Mankato, Hibbing. 

Several kinds of school programs for five-year-olds have been suggested. Check 
which program appeals most to you and which program appeals least to you. 

I Like I Like 

MOST LEAST 

Half-day every day kindergarten 18 + 22 +27 = 67 0 + 3 + 0 = 3 

All day alternate day kindergarten 0 + 5 + 4= 9 5 + 13 + 2= 20 

AU day every day kindergarten 0 + 16 + 0 = 16 9 + 16 + 25 = 50 

Half-day kindergarten plus optional in 
school learning activities for rest of 

school day 0 + 4 + 1= 5 1 + 8 + 2= 11 

Other: 4 + 0 + 0= 4 1 + 0 + 0= 1 

No Responses 0 + 1 + 0= 1 6 + 8 + 3= 17 

Why do you favor the program that you do? 



Why do you dislike the program that you do? 



Additional comments about programs for five-year-olds: 
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EXCERPTS FROM WRITTEN COIOIKNTS 



The following comments are representative of those received by mail. 

We wanted to place in writing our support for all day kindergarten on a daily basis. 
We would be interested t assuming the state would grant a full pupil unit for aid. 
Our district would not be able to afford the program otherwise. 



I am a mother and homemaker and have a deep love for children. ... I personally 
feel an all-day institutionalized, socialized program for 4 and 5-year-olds would 
deeply hinder the child's educational needs. It seems such a long haul for a young 
child whose most special need is nurturing, and not all-day education but a more 
simplified training. 



"Regarding child care needs of working couples, I personally would like to see a 
kindergarten day care situation devaloped. After kindergarten they could be 
escorted to a day care situation in the same building. Parents would pay a fee for 
the day care just as they would anywhere else. This would help working parents 
that could not get away from their jobs to transport the child to a day care/sitter." 



As a taxpayer and a mother of children who have attended the public school, I am 
irrate that the legislature is even considering these options. The public school 
system is dealing with a real financial crunch. Class sizes are too large now to 
provide adequate education for children. And now instead of putting money toward 
improving the existing conditions, schools are going to be asked to put money 
toward full-day kindergarten and pre-school classes, which are totally new pro- 
grams. Wouldn't it be more reasonable to upgrade our present system and look at 
the many existing problems? . . . 



I also do not understand why the public school system in Minnesota must be called 
on to solve a social issue, child care. . . As a specialist in early childhood 
education, I fear for children. . . Please, in dealing with this question remember 
children. I know that once these options get into the system rill the promises of 
class size, curriculum for creativity wiQ be forgotten and once again we'll have 
cognitive-geared curriculum and large classes. Why? To make Minnesota look good? 
Never. Leave kindei^arten to half day with options for extended care, and put 
more emphasis on improving conditions in tne present K-12 system. 



-A superintendent of schools 



-A mother 



-A working couple 



-A mother 



-A mother and early chUdhood educator 
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V 



We at our district are opposed to any form of all-day, alternate day or every day 
all-day kindergarten. We feel that meeting on alternate days lacks continuity 
needed in the educational process. Students at the kindergarten level forget from 
one meeting to another. Alternating days causes a bigger problem in this area. It 
becomes worse if the student misses more days because of sickness or some other 
reason. This causes much more repeating of lessons before learning takes 
place* • • • 

For the reasons listed above we would prefer the law dealing with kindergarten 
attendance remain as it is* 

-A superintendent of schools 

Family enhancement I can support. Individual child instruction, day care, more 
kindergarten, etc. , I am opposed to. 

-A superintendent of schools 

I want to make it very clear that I feel there should be no government involvement 
in any of these areas. Our greatest resource in this country is our individual family 
pattern. To take young children and fit them into a mold it wrong. Let children be 
children and let them learn readiness skills in a family situation, an environment 
that centers on the child as an individual. 

-An elementary principal 

I am opposed to Governor Perpich's idea of all-day kindergarten for 4 and 5-year- 
olds. Children need the early years of their lives to be carefree. Life is full of 
pressures and there is no need to thrust them on our babies at such an early 
age. . • . Kindergarten-age children are being taught micro-computer keyboard- 
ing skills in some schools when their little fingers don't even have the proper 
spread to reach the keys. Are we raising people or robots? 

-A mother 

We cherish the right to bring up our children during their most formative years 
within the walls of our own home. We do not deny others the right to do otherwise. 
Anytime the government undertakes to do for the people that which they are more 
capable of doing themselves the citizenry must become concerned. • • 

-A father 

As conscientious and hard-working public school teachers we would like to ask 
you, "How much more is the public school expected to do?" A public school should 
not provide care for children who should be with their own families. Parents 
brought their children into the world and should take the responsibility of raising 
their children, also. This "hould not be the public school's rosponsibility • 

-Six kindergarten and first grade teachers 
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I'm writing as a concerned mother of t\.o school-age children, glad that my own kids 
will never be exposed to all day kindergarten. Who will really benefit from this 
proposed change? And why are we as a society so anxious to get our children out 
of the homes at an earlier age? 

I think three, four, and five-year-olds should "play" and develop their imagina- 
tions. Any teacher will tell you a child with an imagination and good self-concept is 
a better student* Let's let our children be children and respect thera for what they 
are — children and not small adultsU 

-A mother of two 

I would like to underscore my strong support for the Early Childhood FamUy 
Education programs in Minnesota public schools. It seems to me that young children 
benefit the most when their parents participate with them in this kind of program. 
It's far less costly than all-day or half-day programs for children only, the 
parents' important role in the lives of their children is enhanced and the benefits 
start early for the child and the whole family. Parents have shown that they can be 
excellent "teachers" with a little help, and that is an appropriate role for public 
education. As a taxpaper, I beheve that educating parents of young children gives 
all of *V6 the greatest value for our education dollars. 

-An educator and mother of three 

Our school is just one of hundreds of independent nursery schools throughout the 
state which are being jeopardized by your plan to place four year olds into the 
public school system. Thn realization of your plan will mean the loss of a business 
to many of us, the loss of a job to countless others and the greatest loss of all - the 
loss to four-year-olds and their parents of the highly personalized preschool pro- 
gram that only the small school can provide. 

-A nursery school director 
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Appendix E 



Excerpts from the article 
DAY CARE: SHORT- OR LONG-TERM SOLUTION? 



By Elisabeth Jones and Elisabeth Prescott 
The Annuals of the American Academy, May 1982 



As social conditions continue to necessitate out-of-home care for young children it 
is essential for educators and policy-makers to consider the quality of the pro- 
gramming being provided for them. Child development literature sugf^'^sts three 
aspects of the day-to-day experience that are critical for educational programs for 
young children. 

1. Sensory experience . Children up to the age of 6 or 7 learn best through direct 
sensory experiences. Institutional settings tend to Umit the sensory opportu- 
nities available to children and allow less risk taking and experimentation. 
These sensory needs must be well met in grov ^ settings. 

2. Flexibility in timing . For young children, l.^j immediacy of here-and-now 
experience and the compelling need to figure everything out for the first time, 
be it theL own physical functioning or the workings of their physical and 
social world, require them to pursue their own questions in an egocent:i.c 
manner, relatively free from interference. Institutional settings impop* 
numerous constraints on i . ^ and space, seldom allowing children to has 
control over the initiation tad termination of their activities. Too oftbn 
"meeting the schedule" is givdn priority, interf er 'ig with meeting the needs of 
individual children. 

3* A sense of the future . Children participating in early schooling have been 
found to be more oriented to peers than to adults. Peers are able to give 
children a sense of the present, but not of the future. Children need consis- 
tent adults, over an excanded period of time, who understand their uniqueness 
and are able to accommodate the learning experiences that fit their unique 
developmental needs. Too often children have a series of teachers every day 
which adds to the disconnectedness of young children's experience. Children 
need a coherent sense of community, based on a set of values and beUef system 
that makes Ufe meaningful, which can only come from strong adult role models. 

It is possible, but very difficult, to provide quality day care that takes young 
children's needs into full account. We should be tryin^ hard to do so. At the 
same time, it seems shortsighted to advocate the relegation of great numLars of 
our children on i long-term basis to what is essentially a welfare system. We 
need to be looking for alternatives that are good for children. Among the 
alterndtives that show promise are: 1) flexibility in time and p^^ce of work, 
2) redefine "families" as support networks, where famihes become resources 
for ear:h other and develop neighborhood family centers offering subsidized, 
professional family day care, and 3) choice of childless life tyles. Each of 
these options will need institutional support as well as i onal choice and 
initia. /e. 
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SUMMARY: Good all-day care in settings whose structure is institutional rather 
than personal appears to be an unrealizable goal on a large scale, unless we are 
willing to accept a definition of "good" child rearing that is very different from 
those that have been held in our society. There is little evidence that lack of 
support for day care will keep mothers at home under current econoniic conditions. 
It seems essential then that we examine a wider range of options for shared care of 
children* 



Dr. Elizabeth Jones is a member of the faculty in human development at Pacific Oaks 
Colleget Pasadena, California. Elizabeth Prescott has an M.A. in psychology from 
California State Uruversity, Los Angeles, and is on the faculty at Pacific Oaks 
College. 
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Excerpts from CHANGED LIVES The Effects of the Perry Preschool 
Program on Youths Through Age 19 
A Monograph of the High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, //8 



The Challenge to the Nation (p. 114) 

It is time for the nation to recognize the importance of early childhood educa- 
tion to the healthy development of its children. The research does not indicate 
that all programs produce outcomes such as those reported in the Perry Preschool 
study, or that all children who participate in such programs will obtain the 
same strong outcomes. It does indicate that such programs, on the whole, can 
produce outcomes of value to both families and society. 

The research findings of the Perry Preschool study and the other reported in 
this volume indicate that high quality early childhood programs for disadvantaged 
children produce long-term changes in their lives — changes that permit more 
education, trai'^ing, and employment; less crime, delinquency, and welfare sub- 
sistence; anc^ a lower birth rate for teenage mothers. These factors weave a 
pattern of life success that not only is more productive for children and their 
families but also produces substantial benefits to the society at large through 
reduction in taxpayer burden and improvement in the quality of community life. 

Early childhood education is not a panacea. It does not solve the nation's 
unemplo3rment problem. It does not solve the problem of how to deliver effective 
education in the elementary and high school years to the "graduates" of good 
early childhood programs. It does not solve the problem of inadequate housing. 
It does not solve the nation's crime problem Early childhood education does 
give young children in need a fimer foundation on which to mature and prosper — 
an edge in opportunity and performance. It is part of the solution, not the 
whole solution. 

The research demands prompt action to benefit the common good. We must get about 
the task. 



From the Sur iry of the Study (p.l) 

The Perry Preschool Project is a study of 123 black youth, from families of low 
socioeconomic status, who were at risk of failing in school. The purpose of 
the study is to explore the long-term effects on these young people of partici- 
pation and nonparticip?-tion in a program of high quality early childhood education. 

Results to age 19 indicate lasting beneficial effects of preschool education in 
improving cognitive performance during early childhood; in improving scholastic 
placement and achievement during the school year; in decreasing delinquency and 
crime, the use of welfare assistance, and the incidence of teenage pregnancy; 
and in increasing high school graduation rates and the frequency of enrollment 
in postsecondary programs and employment. 

These benefits considered in terms of their economic value make the preschool 
program a worthwhile investment for society. Over the lifetimes of the partici- 
pants, preschool is estimated to yield economic benefits with an estimated present 
value that is over seven times the cost of one year of the program. The positive 
implications of these findings for Improved quality of life for participating 
individuals, their families, and the community at large are of enormous importance. 
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From the Summary - Preschool 's Effects on School Success (p. 40) 



In the Perry Preschool study, persons who had attended preschool had better grades, 
fewer failing marks, and fewer absences in elementary school; they required fewer 
special education services, were more likely to graduate from high school, and 
were more likely to continue their education or get vocational training after 

school than their non-participating counterparts The economic analysis of 

these findings indicates that early education can substantially increase the 
efficiency of later schooling and that the effect of preschool education on 
school system costs alone is sufficient to cover the costs of early education. 

On a large scale, improving the educational process for disadvantaged children 
seems likely to benefit all students by raising the average level of commitment 
and achievement in the environment in which education takes place. 

From the Summary - Preschool 's Effects on Early Socioeconomic Success (p. 56) 

Early education leads to increased employment and earnings at age 19, to increased 
economic independence, and to reduced dependence on welfare • This trend occurs 
in spite of increased school conunitment and educational attainment • 

Preschool appears to offer an opportunity for long-term socioeconomic improve- 
ment in a disadvantaged population. If corroborated by some of the other 
longitudinal studies of the outcomes of early education, this has strong policy 
implications. It applies directly to the notion that there is a "cycle of 
poverty" that extends from one generation to the next, suggesting there might 
be some combination of policies that could break into the cycle and turn it 
into an upward spiral. Our study suggests that there is something that can 
be done with children prior to school (namely, early childhood education) that 
will help them to traverse the formal educational system more efficiently, 
with higher attainmer^t, and with direct effects on early socioeconomic success. 

From Summation of Costs and Benefits (p. 92) 

The preschool program can be judged by its returns to society ^'>d by the fairness 
of its distribution of costs and benefits. The estimated present value of net 
benefit is positive for both taxpayers (especially in regard to potential crime 
victims) and program participants. No one loses; taxpayers and participants 
both are better off with early education than without it. It should be noted 
that the program costs of early education were not borne by the participants 
in the Perry Preschool Project. From our analysis, it is clear that they should 
not bear these* costs. If families of study participants had to pay for even 
one year of preschool, their returns through age 19 would be considerably lower 
than their costs. There is little hope that they would recover the cost of 
two years of preschocl even over the entire lifetime of their child. Since 
taxpayers are the primary beneficiaries, taxpayers should bear the primary 
burden of financing early education for children from low^ income families. 



From Should Public Resources Be Allocated for Preschool Services? (p. ill) 

The basic message of the Perry Preschool study is that early childhood education 

makes a major difference in the lives of disadvantaged children. The study 

was conducted with disadvantaged children at risk of special education placement 
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and other special services. As a rule, children who do not live In poverty 
are not as much at risk for special education placement, school leaving, 
unemployment, welfare, and delinquency as those living In poverty situations. 
Thus, the special benefits documented by this study only apply to disadvantaged 
children. 

Assuming a strong positive correlation between amount of family resources to 
invest in a child and that child's developmental outcomes, the importance of 
Investing public resources to help disadvantaged children succeed in school 
becomes evident, especially in light of the findings of the Perry Preschool 
study. While it is conceivable that similar advances could be demonstrated 
for middle-class children, evaluative studies have yet to provide definitive 
i^roof of this. 

Federal, state, and local govenments have always provided services for the 
public good. We have shown that it is in the nation's interest to ensure that 
all children who cannot obtain early childhood services because of lack of 
family resources receive public assistance to obtain such services. In addition 
to husianitarian concerns, a cogent argument in support of this goal is that 
preschool education is a sound economic investment that reduces community and 
social problems and their attendance costs to taxpayers. 



From Can This Research Be Used by Policymakers? (p. 112) 

The body of research reported here has been used to support the preservation 
and expansion of the national Head Start program. It has also been used in 
various states to support the move toward providing public education at age 4, 
particularly for the poor or the handicapped. School districts and social 
service agencies have used the data to expand both education and child care 
facilities in local communities. The findings have also been published widely 
in both the professional and public press. 
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Appendix G 



CCMMMENIARY 



4'Year'Olds 
And the Schools 



Proponif to mm i-yMT'Old duldrtn u public 
•cfaoolf am cuircnUy in vofu*. SUt« htvf MUb- 
htM toak hnm and commiffM on tin ■obyict 
PuifcMwnit nuanwartonahavtcq^iowdthaiiiMe, 
vMh tte NatMoaS Aamatko of ZlaoMitaiT School P 
pak wflmrnmndnif , aa a long-raaft goal that atarai create 
Ul^ pngruw far aU 4.ntf ^ Hightjr viaiUt poU^ 
flMkffi-4adudiiwlla]fwEihvaidLi^ 
CHMrianoBV of Educatmi GovaoB Ambach of New Yor^ 
aMa, aad CoimiuaiioQW of Education GaraU N. Tinns of 
CoaDactkut— have helped aocakta public interMt in the 
idta. 

Wlqr ia public achoohnc iv 4-ycar^>Mk nceivinf to much 



SevanI devdopoaota have come tpfether to pnop«tate 
the asmt coooe: A aodal revohatioD u pnpdhnf 
iwthwi of ywmg childwn into the workferce, fcrong a reh- 
aaoa on a hodgfpodfi of tenuous child-can arranicmenta: 
Head Start data and other tvahiataona of early intervention, 
•udi aa the Peny Rneeehool Prqject, have ahowtt impTMeive 
oomlationa bet««en d!Mdvantafed youogiter^ partiapa- 
uea in high 4|uahty pracSoot pit)fraina and their later edu- 
catMnal Mcoeae and enpkvysbility; and national i^ucation- 
idbrm ircperta— tbou|h not epedfically preecribinff earher 
educat JOOH-have inoeaeed intereot in finding new ways of 
is^ra/ing students' perfbrnanoe. Added to theee factors is 
the oTAtinntng attention fecuaed by the news media onahost 
of problema rriated to child care and child rearing, which 
sr«irs on the race to bsgm academics while children are still 
tn diapers* 

Whiit makes the question of schooling far 4-year-olde par- 
tkulariy tntnguing is that it calk ibfth souM of ed^ 
banc philosophical <;uestuna: What ia the appropriate scope 
and fttnctioo of sdwolingt? What ia an appropriate balance 
between equity and aserilencs? Yet, bke most of education's 
hard iasues, the questioo of universal achooling fcr 4-year' 

*ti will be reeolved on itspragma:ic» not philoa^ihical, mer- 
its. And a review of neearcfa and practice in early<hiIdhood 
education sugfnts that the value of nich schooling br all 
youngsters ia not ascertain aa many ha >e assumed, and that 
its cost would most likely be prohibitive. 

Becmiae reesarch oo the benefiu of earty-intervention cf- 
fats has reoetved much media attention, the wklely held be- 
hsf is that prcechool programa will contribute pooitively to 
aU chiMrsn'adsvelopaiant, at leaat m the short run. A thor- 
ough tavMtigation of relevant studiee rsveals. however, that 
thia la an oversiinplifM inl^prrtatkm that doen not hold 
mw In all MM. 

Host of the studiaa raported in the press were conducted 
priaMrilywithyoungstersfivm disadvantaged socioeoooom- 
k groups, fbr Mch cfaildrsn. the gaina have been consider- 
able. Att can comparable gains be aipected from the midile- 
dass cfaildno who make up the bulk of the public«faool 
pspnlOko? Available (but less publicosd) daU on middle- 
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dass preKhool-age cbldren generally indicate that high- 
quality outH>f-home care has neither adverse nor salutary 
effects. Some scholars even argue that out-of-home care for 
such children is not desirable. 

Though the debate la likely to continue, tvro th!ngs seem 
clear middle- and low-income children do not derive equal 
benefits finom early intervention, and the greater benefita 
measured ibr tow*income chikfarn cannot be generalized to 
the population as a whole. 

Another note of caution in interpretir^ the research re- 
lates to the nature of the settings 1,1 which most studies have 
been conducted Generally located in umvemties, laborato- 
ry sdiooh. or v ll-fiinded demonstration settings, the pro- 
grama studied are not typica) Compared with other pre- 
school programa, they are usually better funded, offer more 
comprehensive servioea. are more dooely monitored, serve 
smaller groupa of chikhen, enroll fewer chiklren per adult, 
and have ataSi that are especially well tramed in early- 
chiklhood education. Indeed, it la in theae enriched settings 
that gains fcr k>w-UiOomc chddren have been most imprea- 
sive. real question is: Can the same reeulta be achieved 
in other, leas fiivored setting^ 

Child-development apecialiata know what constitutes 
quality m early-chiklhood programs, and ensuring this qual- 
ity IS not inexpensive. Bacauae cloae interaction between 
chikbtnandstaffmemberstssocntical.groupamustbekept 
small. Though one teacher usually la sufficient for 25 S^ycar* 
old kindergarten pupils, the evidence suggests that even two 
teachers would ba inadequate to provide high-quahty care 
iv the aame numbi ' of 4-year-olds. 

Moreover, most 4-year-olds who are now in programs out- 
side the home are being cared for by adulta who are not oerti- 
fM(#iirheniMndwhonn#nMntnnlvth^minimumwHge A 
nulillr arhMil pfugrAtti. In itmtrwil. might •titpkiy mtllfUwl 
teachers eanung at least twice that amount lliough "alter- 
native staffing^ approaches might oontam salary costs while 
matntaimng quality, there ta no docht th^ high-quality 
public schooling for all 4-year-olds would be expensive 

'Aiming 6roro researdi to prartice. what ta. in fact, the cur- 
rent range of programs for 4-year-olds? No definitive nation- 
at compendium of such programs IS yet available. Aa part of a 
recent Connecticut study . "Fbur- Year-Okk Who is Responsi- 
ble?,'* a preliminary survey was made that revealed that 19 
states have demonstrstio.i eflbru for 4-year-olda. IVptcally, 
these are federally funded and are targeted at specific 
groupe, notably handicapped and fow-inoome youngsters. 
Several stataa inrhiding California, Mtnneaota, New Jer- 
sey. New York, and South Carotnia-4iave program mitu- 
tives that extend beyond dcmonatTatioa projecta and in vol* ^ 
signifkant Ihnding. Though early-chik&iood programs are 
receiving tncreaaad attention from state legislatora. no state 
providca universal pubbc achooUng for 4-year<olda. 

Indsad, only a small psnsntafs of the nation'a preschool- 
age chikbvo are asrvc \ by puUk adioola. ftr example, of 
Connecticut'a60.000 chiltai in pnachool pragrana. only S 
psroaot raotivt asrvkaa in puUk schools; tht others are 



served by an array of pubUc and private, profit and nonprofit 
agencMs and programs. In many statea, moreover, indirect 
state lervi c ee e uch as licenaing,tedinical as s istance , mfor* 
mation end referials-^are under the aegia of four or fiw 
difleri'tii agenoea. Consequently, discussions about expand- 
ing pubiK-echool servioea to include all 4-year-olds pose a 
threat to the livelihood of pnvate child-care providers and 
raise questions of turf within state bureaucracies. 

hat, then, la the most practicable approach fbr 
the public achools to take? 

The American system of child care oivl early 
education— while far from perfect>HS complex 
enough without the systematic involve,-nent of the pi^ic 
schools in providing du^ services to all 4-year-okla. The 
schools, however, do have an unportant role to play short of 
providing umversal preschool education. Rn* mstaoce. pro- 
grams shouM be available for all low-income, handicapped, 
and non-English-donunant children whose parenta dssirs 
such services. Schools should assume responsibility for ac- 
quaintmg parenta with their preschool offerings and Aould 
make sure that child-care referral services are offend in 
their communities Schools should publicize the benefits of 
esrly parental contact %vith schoob and must provide oppor- 
tunities for this to take place 

tt vhools i«uh to open their preschool services to 4-ycar- 
okis who are not in a speoal-nceds category, they should 000- 
sider providing foil-day programs (from 7 a.m. to 6 pjn.)on a 
slkbng-fee basis, thereby meeting the needs of working par- 
ents, lb keep costs in luie and to ma ^m a devek)pmintal 
emphasis, stidEiihould be compoeed of Child OevelopmsntAa- 
socutas. rather than certified elementary-school teachsn. 

Moving hevnnd indt/idiial diufncts. ^nme «(atM areoffet- 
Itig cnttipmtieiMlv* arrcMiitliig fit? «lavrli»|MticiitUl dctlays Ibf 

preschoolers, other statea shoukl follow suit. Given the myr- 
iad agenaes already mvotved in s^ng 4-year-olds, state 
education agenoea should assume a coordinating role, en- 
sunng that the benefita ofearly education are publicnsd and 
that trammg and tachrucal aasistanoe are offered to allchild- 
care providera States shouU abc insider awardu^ moso- 
tive grsnts to local communities to nelp them create innova« 
uve approachea to serving 4-year-oMs and their famthsa. 

Most important, the educational eataiiiishmentmoitplaee 
ita impnmatur on tducatton, not schooling, (or 4-yearolda. 
Policymakers must recogntte that no single approach, type 
of service, or delivery system— public or pnvate— can meet 
the divene needs of sll children and families. Rathsr. the 
schools must be committed to supporting a range of asrvioaa 
that pre s e r ves the right of choice fbr parenta and tfc^ngfat of 
childhood for chikiren. 

Sharon LKag<muaiiocuutdtrKtor of the BtahCintirm 
Child Development and Social Pottcy and assutant pfofmtr 
ofeducotion,ChddStudyCenter.YaleUmvenay Shemtnt 
lychatndConnecticuttCommUteeonFour'Ytor'Oldt.T^ 
FhmUiei, and the Publtc SehooU, 
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Best learning years? Before 3 



Suppose Burton White is right. 

Suppose the furst three years of 
children's lives are the most cru- 
cial for their mental development 
Suppose that skilled parenting and 
appropriate, happy, mental stimu* 
lation can make a substantial, 
lifelong difference in youngsters' 
intelligence. 

Would we care enough to adjust 
our educational system tc take 
advantage of these critical learn- 
ing years? And to change the 
workplace to make it easier for 
mothers— and fathers— to have 
more time *Adth their young chil- 
dren without the loss of profession- 
al momentum? 

Burton White, former professor 
at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education and now head of the 
Center for Parent Education in 
Newton, Mass., has done some of 
the most thorough and scientific 
studies of child development. He's 
concluded that the age span be- 
tween 8 and 36 months is the most 
critical in a child's life and that a 
home environment rich in 
language stimulation and freedom 
to explore and manipulate objects 
with the support of a loving adult 
are the keys to optimum devebp- 
ment. 

Last week, clear new evidence 
was reported to back White's con- 
clusions. 

The findings come from the New 
Parents as Teacher Proiect con- 
ducted in four Missouri sci^ool dis- 
tricts and involving 380 families 
&t)m a broad cross section of so- 
cioeconomic backgrounds. Begin- 
/ling even before the birth of the 
Hrst child in each family, specially 
trained educators made regular 
visits to each home, teaching 
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parents how to help their offspring 
develop well. Mothers— and 
fathers— also met periodically in 
small groups at a nean.y school 

At age 3, the youngsters— and a 
comparison group whose parent^, 
had not received traiinny— were 
tested by independent evaluators. 
(Outside evaluators are rare in 
child care research and give added 
substantiation to the findings.) 

"Children of parents participat- 
ing in the New Parents as Teacher 
Project consistently scored signifi- 
cantly higher on all measures of 
intelligence, achievement, auditory 
comprehension, verbal ability and 
language ability than did compar- 
ison children," the report notes. 

"These three-year-olds look won- 
derfu?/' says White, senior consul- 
tant to the Missouri project. "Hard 
data show that these kids are way 
ahead on intelligence and 
language, two key indicators. No 
matter what kind of parents these 
children bt^d, the project helped all 
of them." 

"Our educational system should 
get children to their third birthday 
as beauti^Uy developed as possi- 
ble," White stresses. That makes 
more sense, he says, than waiting 
until they start school at age 5, or 
trying a Head Start program if 
they are showing deficits at age 3. 

It's noteworthy that in the Mis- 
souri studies, gains were chalked 
up by youngsters from homes with 
v/ell-educated parents and above- 
average resources, as well as at- 
risk youngsters from poor fami- 



lies. "Perhaps no more than 10 
percent (of American families) 
manage to get their children 
through the ages of 8 to 35 months 
as well educated and developed as 
they could and should be," White 
says in his book, "The First Three 
Years of Life." (A new edition is 
being published this month.) 

If the conclusions of the Missouri 
project are right, what now? How 
difficult will it be to persuade edu- 
cators—and taxpayers— to extend 
public schooling to teach parents 
of u om infants, babies and 
toddlw.s how to turn their homes 
into effective learning environ- 
ments? 

There's another problem, too. 
White has long insisted that babies 
and toddlers get a detter start in 
life if they are cared for during 
most of their waking hours by a 
parent or family member who acts 
as cheer-leading personal consul- 
tant as they learn language and 
explore their environment— not by 
any form of substitute care. He 
does strongly advocate, however, 
that mothers hold a pait-time job 
if they wish eifter a child is six 
months old. 

If it is clear that the needs of 
babies ond toddlers clash with the 
econoinic, emotional and voca- 
tiCMal needs of women to hold full- 
time jobs, then what? Can employ- 
ers, in the national interest, be 
persuaded to make more and bet- 
ter part-lime jobs available to 
mothers— and fathers— of young 
children? 

If what is at stake is more intcl- 
ligent children with fewer 
problems, there shouldn't be any 
doubts about the answers. 
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Appendix 1 

Source: The Journal of th^ College of Education 
piankato state university. pall 1984 

Should Kindergarten Children Attend School All Day Every Day? 

Marjorie Oelerich 



Senate File 1333. introduced in the 1984 Minnesota 
Legislature, p'^vided "for kindergarten pupils . . . enrolled 
in full day sessions throughout the school year or the 
equivalent thr.-eof. and for other elementary pupils, one 
pupil unit/* It appeared that the kindergarten would finally 
be recognized as being as valuable js the other elementary 
grades. The Bill failed to pass this sessbn; it wiD be re- 
introduced. 

Should kindergarten chiWren attend school all day every 
day? A report of research conducted by this author in 
southern, rural Minnesota suggests that this might be a 
feasible attendance pattern. 

Historically, the development of kindergarten reflects 
more concern with curriculum (or lack of curriculum), vjth 
chronological ages of children, with busing budgets and 
other factors, than with length or regularity of attendance 
day. In fact, even Froebel, grandfather of modem 
kindergartens, only briefly referred to the length of the 
kindergarten day.* 

in its eariy existence in the United States, the 
kindergarten was a longer day. Gorton comments that 
"historically, kindergartens began as full-day programs. The 
half'day programs deveteped in response to the need to 
accommodate larger numbers of children."^ Customarily, 
the extended day or the full day was typical for kindergarten 
children. Often these experiences were in rural bne-r^m 
schools, where the youngest child attended the same length 
of day as any other child. 

Apparently, World War U influenced a cut back to half 
day kindergartens. With the shortage of teachers while the 
men were in the armed services, together with a shortage of 
classroom building space 2mdan increased birth rate, most 
kindergartens became half day every day. 

All day kindergartens surfaced again in the '60s and 70s. 
The U.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare 
reported in the l%9-70 school year, 13.8% of children 
enrolled in kindergartens were attending full day.^ Many of 
these programs were in Hawaii, which had had all day every 
day kindergartens since 1955.** 

It must be noted that many other countries in the world 
have all day every day school for the child of kindergarten 
age, or even younger. Perhaps the best known is in Britain, 
where the *'rising fives" attend kindergarten all day every 
day.^ 

Available contemporary research is not always clearly 
defined. Sometimes the investigation relates to only one 
attendance pattern in isolation: either all day every day or all 
day alternate day or half day every day or some other 
arrangement. Sometimes the research reports a 
companson of two of these options. Rarely are three or 
more atw^ndance patterns compared. 

Mueller* reports evidence that at the end of Grade Three, 
all day kindergarten children evidenced greater 
n9^"'i^vement than others on a Grade Three reading test and 
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Shreveport, Louisiana, a participant in the 222 Selected 
Programs for the Right to Read, was reported in research 
indicating the all day kindergarten program, as one phase of 
that district wide Continuous Progress Program in Reading, 
yielded effective reading results.' 

As another of the 222 Sclccled Programs, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reported similar findings. The all day every day 
kindergarten children shifted from the 44th to the 75th 
national percentile on the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts. I 
Q. scores, measured on the PPVT, rose from 83.9 to 91.2, 
significant at .01 level of confidence.* 

Nieman^ presented a paper at the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association which 
reported that at the end of grade two emperical longitudinal 
evidence indicated a positive relationship between test 
scores and the amount of time the chiU had experienced in 
prekindergarten and kindergarten programs 

Lysiak and Evans>° compared seven* kindergarten 
curricula in relation to socioeconomic status (SES) and 
kindergarten attendaiKe pattern. Full day programs were 
favored for the low SES children in all curricula. ChiWren in 
the high SES measured higher on the full day proram in 
some, but not all, curricula. 

The Minnesota Department of Education^' reported 
research comparing half day every day with all day alternate 
day kindergartens. Children who attended daily had 
sigraficantly higher scores on naming numbers one to nine 
and knowledge of the sounds of the letters of the alphabet. 

In an effort to measure performance of kindergarten 
children attending one of three attendance patterns (all day 
every day [ADED], half day every day [HDEDj, all day 
alternate day (ADAD]), this investigator conducted studies 
during the past ten years in rural, southern Minnesota. 

The original study, in 1974, involved kindergarten 
teachers who were graduate students of this author. Each of 
these teachers taught a class of kindergarten children 
representing one of the attendance patterns. The 1%4 
edition of the Metropolitan Readiness Test (Form B)^^ ^as 
administered in May of that year. 

Table 1 reports the results of this portion of the study. The 
* :atio of 13.374 indicates statistically significant differences 
at the .05 level between the three group^,. It is seen that the 
ADED group had the highest score (84.42) followed by the 
HDED (73.44) and the ADAD (66.73). In this instance, the 
all day every day kindergarten group scored significantly 
higher than the other two groups. 

In 1979 the same three teachers participated in a follow- 
up study, in which the 1976 edition of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test was administered ij the children. Pre- tests 
in September of the school year showed no significant 
difference between the groups. Post tests in May are 
reported on Table II. The F ratio of .241 was not statistically 
significant at the .05 level. However, it is noted that the 



TABLE I ; 197 COMPAKISON OF SCORES* OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN IN THREE ATTENDANCE PAHERNS 



Attendance Pattern 



ADED, 
HDED| 
ADAD, 



N«21 

'n-25 



N-19 
F 



(2.62) 
^05^ ^ 



Mean :Score 
G4.42 
73.44 
66.73 
13.374 

3.15 

4.97 



S.D. 
11.54 

9.45 
12.16 



repeated with these children in 1979. Thus, many variables 
remained constant in May of 1974 and in May of 1979: The 
same school district, the same teacher, the same curriculum 
and the same standardized test. There were two 
differences: a different population of children and a different 
attendance pattern. 

Table I^' reports findings comparing one of these school 
districts. In 1974, this school district had all day every day 
kindergarten attendance: in 1979, the all day alternate day 
had been adopted. The F ratio of 20.112 is significant 
beyond the .01 level. The all day every day group scored 
significantly higher than the all day alternate day group 

Table V reposts findings comparing the second of these 
school districts. In 1974, this school disrict had all day 
alternate day kindergartei. ^nendance; in 1979, the hilf day 



TABLE II: 1979 COMPARISON OF SCORES* OF KIWERGARTEN 
CHILDREN IN THREE ATTENDANCE PAHERNS 


TXSLE IV: 1974/1979 


COMPARISON OF SCORES* OF XINOERGMTOI CHIU)REH 


Attendance Pattern 


Mean Score 


S.D. 


IN TW ATTENOMKE MTTERNS: AOCO WITH MW) 


ADE0„.29 


53.75 


12.09 


ATTEKOWtCE PATTERH 


KEAN SCORE S.O. 


HDED^„ 


5Z.18 


8.58 






aow'n.is 


51.60 


16.08 


1974 AOEO^j, 


84.42 11.54 


''(2,85) 


.241 




1979 AMO^,j 


64.00 16.18 



.05^ between 3.1504 and 3.0718 



TABLE III : 1983 COMPARISON OF SCORES* OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN IN THREE ATTENDANCE PATTERflS 



20.112 



Attendance Pattern 


Mean Score 


S.D. 


ADED„^ 


61.30 


6.24 


H0ED^15 


50.20 


10.85 


ADAD^15 


51.60 


16.08 


''{2J2) 


10.63 




^05 


between 3.1504 and 3.0728 





^1.35) 
f.05 .•> 



^ol 2 ~ 



*H11drtth. Gtrtrudt. tt «U Htrr.'C^lTAn REAOIftESS TEST, Fonn 8. Harccurt 
Bract and Uorld. Inc.. NY. ?r.', 1-764. 



TABLE V; 1974/1979 CWMISON OF SCOPES OF KINOERGMTEN CHllOREN 
IN TW ATTENOMCE PAHERNS: AOAO WtTH lOED 



*Nurss, Joanne, et a1, rtETROPOLITAfl READINESS TEST, Level 
n. Form P, Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, 1976, 

ADED had the highest score (53.75) compared with the 
HDED (52.18) and the ADAD (51.60). 

Most recently, in May of X983. a further study comparing 
^he three attendance patterns was possible. Table ill reports 
these results. It is seen that the all day every day is significant 
at the .05 lev^el. 

A further unique comparison became possible when two 
of the three 'ichool districts in the 1974 study decided to 
change their kindergarten attendance pattern by the time of 
the 1979 study. In one instance, the school district changed 
from all day every day to all day alternate day. In the other 
case, the school district changed irom all uay alternate day 
to half day ^very day. It must be noted that in these two 
instances, in an effort to make more finite conparisons. the 
1964 edition of the MRT which hud been used in 1974 was 
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AHENOANCE PATTERN 



KFJUl 



S.O. 



1974 AOAO, 



Vl9 



i979 HOEO, 



'WIS 



66.73 12.16 



69.07 14.98 



^1.3^> 



Hildrtth, Gtrtrudt. tt a1. METR0MLIT4N REAOIKESS TEST, For* 8. Harcourt, 
8r«e« «ni: '.<or1d, Inc., Nt, NV, 1964. 
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every day had been adopted. The F ratio of .251 is not 
significant at the .05 level. However, it must be noted that 
the mean score of the HDED in 1979 was higher than the 
mean score of the ADAD in 1974. 

In summary, it appears th for these school districts, for 
these children, in these years reported, the ADEO 
kindergarten attendance pattern is superior to the HDED or 
the ADAD program. Of the latter two, the HDED program 
resulted in higher performance for children than did the 
ADAD program. 



Further study is needed in several aspects of this top«c. 
Other populations of children in other types of schoo! 
districts need to be evaluated. Longitudinal performance of 
children in the elementary and secondary grades must be 
measured. Actual financial costs must be audited, in order 
to consider not only the bus transpjrtation but also to 
consider educational costs in terms of special referrals, 
retention of children, and other costs to the school district. 
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Study finds less national income 
goinglQil^ill^ with children. 
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. . .public achooU are now being forced to 
reexamine their role 09 service providers for 
American children and familiea. AH over the 
country, public schools are struggling to 
compete with a new wave of private 
education that is significantly reducing the 
size of the public school population and 
changing its nature. I am fascinated that 
these new private schools have adopted the 
concept of the extended day as a major 
thrust of their competition with the public 
schools. If public schools do not respond to 
this type of competing service pressure, they 
will undoubtedly lose more and more of the 
middle class children they are hoping to keep 
in the public schools. 

(From "Day Care and the Schools'* by Bettye 
M. CaldweU in Theory Into Practice.) 

0 aldweil's warning has not gone unheard. In fact, 
public schools are responding to the rising economic 
and environmental pressures that are being forced 
upon them —lower birth rates, families' geographic 
mobility, attrition to private schools, severe funding 
cuts, increased public disaffection with the quality 
of public education, and the changing needs of 
children and their families. For many schools, one 
response has been to facilitate the development of 
before- and after-school child care for .school-age 
children. 

More than half of the 171 school-age child care 



programs the School-Age Child Care Project 
interviewed across the couiftry in 1979 had some 
type of affiliation with the public schools, or in a few 
cases, were operated by the public schools. No 
additional national data exists as to the extent of 
school involvement in the provision of before* 
and/or after-school child care. However, our 
technical assistance activities indicate that public 
school interest in school-age child care is 
increasing. From 1980 through 1982. several 
hundred written and telepl'^ne requests for 
information and/or technical assistance were 
received from public school administrators and 
elected school officials. And many articles on 
school-age child care have appeared in education 
magazines and journals.^ 



How Schools Are Involved 

Options for public school involvement in SACC 
range along a continuum^ from schools willing to 
transport children to a community-based center, to 
others that have implemented written policies 
welcoming school-based community partnerships, 
to schools that want administer the program 
themselvei!. In general, school-based programs are 
either "partnerships** between the schools and 
another organization or administered by the 
schools. Both types of programs usually charge a 
fee to parents and may also seek financial support 
from government for low-income children. 
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• School administrators and staff are often 
concerned about tte impact of SACC on the day- 
Unlay operation of the school Schools that host 
partner programa may face objections from 
classroom teachers or other school personnel 
concerning the use of shared space (cafeteria, 
gym. artrooms. and classrooms); extra work for 
the custodian, secretary, or principal, who is 
often the arbitrator between the program and 
school personnel; and inconsistent rules and 
practices between the school and the program. 

The Absence or Inadequacy of 
School Policy 

• Guidelines and procedures for the development 
of school policy regarding SACC are often 
lacking or unclear. For example: How do schools 
determine which outside groups may use their 
space? What sort of in-kind or direct contribution 
will the schools make to the program? What 
responsibilities, financial or otherwise, will the 
partner group need to assume? What are the 
legal considerations that must be addressed? 

• Absence of state or local policy regarding the use 
of the public schools for other than mandated 
purposes may le^e the schools vulnerable to 
attack. Sources of criticism are: citizens who are 
alarmed by rising school taxes and generally 
opposed to any outside use of public schools; 
public and private groups who are competing for 
the same use of school space; and proprietary 
day care owners who are concerned about what 
they see as unfs/r competition. The absence of 
written policies has conthHuted to the 
ambiguous nature of SACC and has allowed for 
litigation against the schools in Alabama and 
Arkansas. In Florida, private child care centers 
have considered litigation against public school 
boards that operate SACC programs because the 
use of tax-supported school space has been 
perceived ac an unfair competitive advantage. 

In Arizona, opposition to public school 
involvement has resulted in legislative proposals 
which, if they had been passed, would prohibit 
the schools from participating in any way in day 
care programs— either as a partner or as sole 
administrator, except in the case of summertime, 
community school programming for recreational 
purposes. The legislation has been attempted, in 
' arious forms, by both the Arizona House and 
Senate legislatures. At the time of this writing, 
the proposals have not been enacted. 

In Alabama, similar opposition from the 
private sector resulted in a lawsuit filed against 
the County Board of Education, arguing that the 
board lacked the statutory authority to opes^ate 
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day care programs. In this case (Clark et ai us, 
Jefferson County Board of Education, Judgment, 
April 1982) the court reached the conclusion that 
the board did have the authority to operate the 
programs: 

The statutory provisions which govern and 
control the policies and practices of the 
Board of Education which would best serve 
the needs of the community and of the school 
system are very broad in their provisions 
and the discretion accorded to the Defertdant 
in the implementation of these statutes are 
not subject to review unleBB there appears a 
clear nhowing of abuse or invalidity. 
This Court finds that the activities which are 
alleged in the Bill of Complaint as a basis 
for the relief stated are within the scope of 
the broad powers granted to county boards of 
education,^ 

The Alabama decision represents a legal 
precedent at the circuit court level in favor of the 
schools. But litigation is time consuming and 
costly. A legislative approach may offer greater 
protection for the public schools. State enabling 
legislation would permit the schools to operate fee* 
based SACC programs, whether or not the fees 
covered the entire cost of the program.. The 
legislation would also include language that would 
permit schools to lease space to outside organiza- 
tions.* (See Appendix D for Model Enabling 
Statute.) 



Solutions: Policy and Operation 

Policy decisions on public school involvement in 
school-age child care can be frnnulated at three 
major levels. The first level involves federal or state 
legislative initiatives; the second involves policy 
statements from major national or state profes* 
sional and educational associations; the third 
involves district or local school board initiatives. 
The effect policies can have on the development of 
SACC can range from merely symbolic encourage* 
ment to the actual provision of startup grants or 
financial subsidy. Here are some highlights of 
several solutions that have been spearheaded by 
state and local government or the private sector. 

* A Manuj/ for Public ichool AdmmiUf»(ort: Ltgil ConsfWeridont 
for the ImpltmerHHion of Schoo^Afe Child Cve tt a fot.hcominf 
pubtkihon by Abby Cohtn, of the Un FrancHco, Cat , Child Care 
Law Center. The manual i« a collaboration of the Schoot-Age Child 
Care f rof«ct and the Child Care law Ceitter. tt will be publnhed in 
19S4. 
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Descriptio!! of both types of administrative 
structures a.c included in Appendix A. 

What Are the Positive Arguments 
for School involvement? 

« Providing school-age child care helps build 
parent support for the school, et^peciaily frOi'n 
single-parent and two-parent working families 
who viev SACC as ? 'atal 'rommunity service. 
Dr. Lawrence Cuban, fomer Superintendent of 
Arlington, Virginia, public schools put it this 
way: "Extended Dey eaces V ^ anxiety of 
parents, th' hostility parents may feel if schools 
won't ^ before and after school. If schools 
^ove ill wiat direction, it's better for families and 
for kids and is therefore better for the schools."^ 

• SACC can help to maintain or increase 
enrollments by attracting or retaining families 
in the public sch > system. Superintendents of 
the public schook in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and Arlington, Virginia, have both gene >n 
record crediting their extended day programs, ^or 
maintaining levels o' 3iementary school 
enrollments.^,* 

• The use of empty classrooms and gymnasiums 
represents an effective use of public resources at 
a time of declining enrollments. School policy 
varies with respect to rental fees for partnership 
programs. In Fairfax County, Virginia, for 
example, the board of Klucation offers ren^free 
space to the county's school*age programs 
administered by the Office for Children. In 
Montgomery bounty, Maryland, on the other 
hand, rant is charged to the program. The 
program's use of otherwise surplus space in 
currently operating schools is viewed as an 
effective; use of space, while at the same time a 
means for the school ' system to recoup lost 
revenue. 

• SACC may help to decref»«A vandalism and 
delinquency by reducing the ..amber of children 
"hanging around" during afterschool hours. As 
cxUA in a 1981 article of U.S. New$ and World 
Report, vandfa!iam at three Portland, Oregon, 
schools fell from twelve thousand dollars in 
damages in one year to two hundred dollars the 
next yeai. This was attributed to the presence of 
afterschoui programs.^ 

• SACC may help with desegregation efforts as a 
forma) or informal magnet service. In some 
cases, SACC eliminate busing for 
desegregation entirely. The principal of a court- 
ordered Nashville, Tennessee, school in which 
enrollment had been declining reported that 



since their day carr program began m / 77, 
enrrllment has increased from 300 to 480 
students. "By request. 100 middle-class white 
children asked for redistricting to this school 
because of the programs.'*^ 



What Are the Problems with 
Public SchooC involvement? 

No matter who administers the program, problems 
with public school involvement in SACC do surface. 
These problems fall into three categories: 1) 
resistant attitudes; 2) problems of operation; and 3) 
the absence or inadequacy of school policy. 

ResbUnt AttKtidcf 

The Bchool U nota $ocial agency —our 
bu$ine$$ i$ reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.... 

The family $hould take care of it$ own, not 
pay for day care or have gOx,ernments pay 

for itJ 

• Ambiguity about the limits of the school's 
responsibility to the child and the child's family 
deters public school involvement in SACC. Is 
day car^ consistent w^th the school's mar. late or 
should the schools stick to ''reading, writing, and 
arithmetic'7 This question often brings about 
vigorous philosophical debate because, as 
national day care expert Bettye Caldwell writes, 
there exists "a l&ck of conceptual clanty about 
what day care is and v hat it should provide 
children."" No consensus exists on the 
educational nature of day care or the custodial 
function in schooling. Virginia's and Oregon's 
attorneys general 'jt example, view day care as 
"essentially custodial in nature" and therefore 
separate and unrelated to educatic.i. 
Resistance to SACC from school pers nel and 
taxpayers is often based on fears of .ncreased 
responsibility" or "rising taxes." But in some 
cases, the underlying causer .nay be based on 
general opposition to offenag st. ' \ services, 
particularly to working mothers. 

Problem of Operation 

• School principals, board members, and offii < 
are concerned about the absence of ciear 
guidelines for the accountability and lie^jility of 
the schooi'based SACC program. School 
personnel need to be assured that the schools will 
not be held legally responsible in case a child or 
staff member is hurt while attending the 
program. 
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Legislative initiatives 

Massachusetts, Oregon, and Connecticut have 
enacted legislation that has directly or indirectly 
supported the use of schools for child care. In 
Massachusetts, for example, Chapter 496 of the 
Acts of 1981, **An Act Further Regulating the 
Leasing of Certain School Property/* although not 
specifically mentioning child care, states that: 

a city or town, with the approval of the 
school coniinittee, may rent or lease surplus 
space in a school building in actual use to 
simultaneously house public or private, 
profit-making businesses or nonprofit 
organizations; provided^ however, that such 
occupancy shall not interfere with 
educational programs being conducted in 
said building. The monies received from such 
rental or lease shall be kept separate and 
apart from other city or town funds in the 
city or town treasury by the treasurer'^ 

At the time of this writing, further enabling 
legislation is expected to reach the Massachusetts 
legislature during its fall session in 1983. Senate 
Bill S.306. entitled "An Act to Promote and Provide 
After School Care for Children,'** * is fashioned after 
Oregon's 1981 bill which gives school districtd the 
authority to run or contract for before- and after 
school activities.*^ 

In Connecticut, enabling legislation states: 

(a) Any local or regional board of education 
rr, provide for the use of any room, hall, 
f*cnoolhouse, school grounds or other school 
facility within its jurisdiction for non profit 
educational or community purposes whether 
or not school is in session,'^ 

These state legislative initiatives are designed to 
suggest only that schools share their existing 
resources. Should they wish to, local school districts 
may develop their own guideline^ and policies, 
subject to local review. 

initiatives by Professional and Educational 
Associations 

Policy statements and recommendations by 
nation.^'l or st£!te associations an support and 
stimulate work at the local lev^l. The National 
School Boards Association issued a policy 
statement on the question of appropriate school 
involvement in community and social sendee^ A 
Task Force on I^al Responsibility for Children 
was convened in 1978 to **study existingcooperative 



school/community child-service delivery systems 
and to propose policie i for both NSBA and its state 
associations." The task force developed the 
following recommendation: 

Boards of Education should adopt policioi 
that enable professional staff to work with 
other community professionals in planning 
services for children .... Local school boards 
should consider allowing professional 
community agencies, such as mental health 
or general medical, to utilize unused space 
within their facilities to provide school hcuse 
services for students,'^ 

The NSBA policy statement also states: "when 
services at the neighborhood level are increased and 
improved, the school in that neighborhood will 
begin to exhibit good side effects."^^ 

The National Association for Elementary School 
Principals and the Kettering Foundation's Institute 
for the Development of Educational Activities 
(I/D/E/A) cosponsored, in 1979. a three-year 
longitudinal study which looked at the school needs 
of children from one-parent families. Although the 
subject of the study focused on this specific 
population, the phenomenon of the one-parent 
family is so widespread that its implications for all 
schools is simply too great to be ignored. It is not our 
purpose to dwell on the specific details of the study, 
although the overall conclusion indicated that 
"these children are at risk and that tome of them 
may need extra help at school." However, it does 
seem relevant to mention one of the recommenda- 
tions that was drawn from the research: 

For the working single parent (and most fall 
into that category), the very mechanics of 
ch»ld care can become a logutical nightmare. 
Many school systems are already offering 
extended day programs of before and after 
school activities that give children a 
structured, productive, and familiar place to 
go when there is no one at home to lork after 
them. Schools should also consider providing 
child-care facilities du\ -^q school functions 
and parent' teacher conferences. 

Af the state level, the Virginia Women Attorneys' 
Association included in their legislative agenda for 
1982*1983 the following legislative proposal: 

y. Provide funding for the implementation of 
extended child care in our public school 
buildings to serve the needs of fornilies who 
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otherwise have no accesi to after$chool child 
care and through necessity leave their small 
children at home unattended.'^ 

Attached to the agenda is a pomtica paper which 
recommends that: "Extended childcare programs 
should be created u ing school buildings with the 
guidance and cooperation of parents and the 
community. Programs could be operated by 
nonprofit parent groups, community organizati. ns, 
city agencies, or the school district, and paid for by a 
combination of parents fees and state or local funds. 
For example, the Block Grant funding mechanism 
gives areas a funding source to look to for such 
programs."** 

Local School Initiatives 

Local policies concerning the use of school space for 
child care have been implemented in a number of 
communities. In each case, the problems and 
solutions to those problems are often quite different, 
although the reasons for developing written policy 
guidelines are usually the same— to anticipate legal 
gray areas or territorial problems. The following are 
a few example of local policy action: 

• In Montgomery County, Maryland, declining 
enrollments and school closings prompted the 
school board to recover some lost revenue for the 
school system. The Joint Occupancy Program has 
allowed the schools to lease surplus school space, in 
operating facilities, to qualified users. Priority is 
given to educational programs, both public and 
private, in which day care is included. The rent is 
based on the licens ^ capacity of the program. All 
programs are required to purchase adequate 
liability coverage and to agree upon clear guidelines 
that save the board of education and the school 
system "from any and all claims, demands, suits, or 
other forms of liability that may ante out of the use 
of school space."*' 

• In Boulder, Colorado, the Board of Education set a 
broad policy direction for the use of school buildings 
as child care centers: 

The Board of Education authorizes the use of 
public school buildings before and/or after 
r :hool for child care programs for schoolage 
children when the building is not in use for 
the regular school programs. All authorized 
programs will be self supporting. Any cost^ 
incurred by the school district directly related 
to a child care program will be charged to 
the program, including but not limited to 
custodial services and utility costs. 
The local school is expresely prohibited from 



assuming responsibility as the sponsoring 
agency unless specific authorization la first 
obtained from the Board of Education.^^ 

• The Metropolitan Boavd of Education in 
Davidson County, Tennessee, published the 
pamphlet. So— You Want to Use Our Schools for 
Your Day Ca/e Program? Here's How.... The 
pamphlet e.icourages ,'^ater community use of the 
schools and spells ou; the procedures for obtaining 
school system approval.^^ 

• Lincoln, Massachusetts, a small suburban 
community which hai housed a SAC^ program in 
its public schools since 1981, developed Guidelines 
for Use of School Faciu^ies by Non Profit Child 
Care Prograns. Upon the approval of the school 
committee, the guidelines ttipalate that "ihese 
guidelines shall ar * to those groups whose 
primary purpose • ^/ovide services for children 
and who use spac. m the Lincoln Public Schools on 
a regular, doily basis." The formal agreement 
between the ichools and the partner group requires 
that the child c&:re program be self-supporting. In 
return, the schools contribute custodial coverage 
until 6:00 p.m. and electricity and heat for the 
"home*base" room when school is regularly in 
session. The program is charged for custodial 
services during t:now days, vacation weeks, and 
holidays.^^ 



What Are the Implications for 
the Future? 

Public school involvement in school-age child care 
is still at the threshold of wider policy implications; 
many questions are still left to be answered i or 
example: 

• What are the tradeoffs of the various administra- 
tive options (partnership or school-run)? Is it bett*»r 
for the program to be "part of the system" or to 
maintain administrative, fiscal, and programmatic 
autonomy? 

• How do M^hcols assesf the actual financial impact 
of SACC on the school system, particularly when 
school buildings are being used by others (teachers, 
staff, and community) during most of the hours 
SACC is iu session anyway? Do these costs really 
represent a significant part of the school's 
operating budget. . . or do the benefits of hostirig a 
SACC program (increased enrollment, imp^:ved 
public image, etc.) outweigh the minimal financia l 
expanse the schools would have to incur? 

• Will school systems view the implementation cf 
school-age child care programs as one way to 
increase general revenuk.s, without first assessing 
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the financial imDiications for the quality of the 
programs (staff/child ratios, staff salaries, 
programmatic resources) and whether low-income 
families can afford the program? 

• Is it the school's responsibility to offer child care to 
children with disabilities, who may require 
specialized services and staff? If a child's individual 
education plan (lEP) were to indicate a need for 
socialization and opportunities to interact with 
other, nonhandicapped children, would a SaCC 
program fulfill that requirement? If so, are the day 
care cost8 to be assumed by the public school? If the 
program is run by a private, no^for'profit agency 
that uses public school space, who pays? 

• Will school administrators and policymakers 
consider carefully the implications of decisions to 
implement before- and after-school programs, 
particularly programs which emphasize academic 



learning which may be inconsistent with what 
some parents and children want firom school-age 
child care prograina— safe and reliable child care 
and informal learning, in enriching environments 
where social and emotional growth are stressed? If 
academic preparedness is to be one function of 
school-run programs, will such progiams only be 
offered to children in need of child care? 

Will the recent movement "towards full-day 
kindergarten be interpreted by parents aF a form of 
child care r ;p though school hours do not conform 
to parent 'I time work schedules? 

Althou , . ny questions regarding the public 
schools" : ../ement in school-age child care 
remain unanswered, the positive effects experienced 
by schools that have been involved in SACC should 
encourage policymakers at all levels to carefully 
examine further expsnuion of this resource. 
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Appendix L 




Early Childhood and the 
Public Schools 

An Essential Partnership 

Helen Blank 



What role should the public schoob 
play in meeting the diverse child care 
needs of fainilies? This question is sur- 
facing agaiu, this time as an outgrowth 
of increased interest in public school 
prekindergarten programs. As advo- 
cates for youiig children, we must not 
ignore the challenges and opportunities 
the question raises. Our involvement is 
essential to ensure that programs are 
appropriate for youwg children and 
their families. Early ci'ildhood educa- 
tors can 

• stay informed about new proposals 
and critically e*.amine state and 
local early education initiatives 

• pose more effective alternative 
strategies if needed 

• aggressively participate in the ex- 
pansion of early childhood pro- 
grams within the educational 
system. 

State and local initiatives 

Several states have considered or 
passed legislation to increase the public 
school's role in serving young children. 
For ex:jnple. the South Carolina Edu- 
cation improvement Act of 1984 allows 
the state to reimburse local districts for 



one naif the cost of progra. ^ for 4-year- 
olds who have "predicted significant 
readiness deficiencies.** Funds will in- 
crease from $2.4 mi.'Iion in 1984 to $16 
million by 1988-89. 

Texas has enacted legislation that 
mandates most districts to provide a 
part-day program for 4-year-olds who 
cannot speak English or are from low- 
income families. 

Mis5ouri passed a bill to fund school 
districts to conduct developmental 
screening, parent education programs, 
and early childhood programs for de- 
velopmentally delayed children. 

Baltimore, Maryland has approved 
pilot programs for 4-year-olds in kin- 
dergarten. Maryland considered a bill to 
mandate a state-wide preschool pro- 
gram for 4-year-olds that would be par- 
tially funded by a $5 a week parent fee. 

Other governors and legislators have 
expressed interest in lowering the age 
at which children are eligible to attend 
public programs. Vermont*s former 
Governor Snelling proposed that pilot 
projects in local districts be set up to 
screen all 3- to 5-year-olds for devel- 
opmental problems, and provide early 
intervention to ensurf that children 
enter primary education "fully prepared 



to learn." Both New York and Connect- 
icut*s Commissioners of Education sup- 
port starting school at the age of 4. 
These initiatives are spurred not only 
oy the series of reports on the crisis in 
our education system but also by the 
research that demonstrates the signifi- 
cant positive effects of early interven- 
tion for the futures of low-income chil- 
dren. 

The Perry Preschool Project, a com- 
prehensive program started in the early 
1960s by the High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation, has identified the 
long-term effects of preschool on low- 
income children (Berrueta-Clement. 
Schweinhart, Bamett, Epstein, & Wei- 
kart, 1984). The project includes a 
follow-up study of 123 19-year-ola; who 
had attended the Ferry F^eschool. The 
I'esearchers found marked differences 
in school performance employment 
rate^, adolescent pregnancies, and 
crime rates when participants were 
compared to other low-income children 
who did not attend the program. 



Helen Blank. M UP., ts Director of 
Child Care at the Children's Defense 
Fund, Washington, D.C. 
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Almost twice as many preschool par- 
ticipants held jobs or went to college or 
vocational school after high school. 
Eighteen percent of the preschool group 
were on welfare, compared with 32% of 
those who did not r.ttend the program. 
"Seventeen pregnancie*' or births were 
reported by the 25 women who had at- 
tended preschool: 28 pregnancies were 
reported by the 24 women who had not 
attended preschool" {y, 69). While 31% 
of the preschool group had been ar- 
rested or detained at some time, 51% of 
the nonpreschoo) group had been. The 
total economic savings of the invest- 
ment in two years of preschool (as op- 
posed to the expenses required by the 
nonpreschoo! group — special educa- 
tion classes, repeating a grade in 
school, etc.). was calculated to out- 
weigh the costs by seven times! 

While policymakers seem to quickly 
grasp the potential economic impact of 
early intervention, they are less likely 
to focus on the cost per child that is 
necessary to achieve the impressive re- 
sults described by Berrueta-Clement. et 

al. ThP Pprry PrPQrhnnl Prr -s^ri rncr 

UfklR per ch Wn in 1Q«1 while 

t he average cost of Head Start wa s 
$2300 per child in 1984 . The pi ograms 
that are being organized today appear 
unlikely to be able to replicate the com- 
prehensive Perry Preschool and Head 
Start model programs. For example. 
Texas plans a staff -child ratio of 1 22 for 
4 year-olds for a part-day program. The 
early childhood community can play an 
important role by reminding legislators 
that by skimping in the short term they 
will likely not attain the scope of posi- 
tive, long-term results achieved by 
High/Scope. 

It is also important to see that these 
new programs will be coordinated with 
Head Start. It is conceivable that the in- 
terest in early childhood education 
could result in expanded Head Start ser- 
vices. For example, an initiative sup- 
'/Orted by the governor of Maine in- 
c!uded d $1.7 million appropriation to 
expand Head Start. The program cur- 
rently serves abou^ 14% of the eligible 
ddldren. The ne^' fund' will allow every 
county using a per child cost of S2500 
a year to reach 2^^* ' of those eligible. 
Althoi^gh the concept W3is part of an ed- 
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ucation package, the Department of 
Community Services will distribute tlie 
Head Start monies. 

Many other questions need to be 
raised as children's advocates work 
more closely with educators in the 
public schools who are considering ser- 
vices for 4-year-old children. 

• What performance standards will 
guide programs toward long-term 
succecs? 

• How will the curriculum be de- 
signed? What role will early child- 
hood/child developrr^nt special- 
ists play? 

• What will the staff:child ratios be? 
(In New York City's 3 o'clock kin- 
dergarten classes, they are 1:30 or 
135.) 

• What credentials will be required 
for teachers? Will adequate oppor- 
tunities be provided for those 
skilled in working with children 
who do not have college degrees 
to wc-k in the classroom? 

• Wh. jolicies will guarantee parent 
involvement? 

• How will programs demonstrate 
sensitivity to minority families? 

• 'Mil existing early childhood pro- 
grams have the opportunity to op- 
erate the new 4-year-old pro- 
grams? 

• What criteria will be used to grant 
entry into the programs? To deter- 
mine readiness for kindergarten? 
Will inappropriate testing proce- 
dures and labeling of children be 
avoided (see Meisels. 1985)? 

• What arrangements are being 
made for children of working par- 
ents? Can a full day be offered at 
the school site? Will transporta- 
tion be provided to community 
child care facilities? Will school 
space be offered to community 
child care programs to provide 
child care for the remainder of the 
day? If schools run a part*time pro- 
gram, what considerations will be 
given to the economic impact on 
child care programs if they are 
asked to reduce the hours of their 
sen'ices? 

Other questions should be asked 
which concern an expanded role for the 
schools in helping to meet a wide va- 



riety of cJiild care needs. For working 
families and tfie child care community, 
the key question may not be whether to 
lower the school-entrance age. Rather, 
we must find ways to meet other child 
care needs. 

Kindergarten expansions 

Before children's advocates respond 
to proposals for early school entrance, 
we should step back and consider how 
such an expansion w*ould fit into a com- 
munity's child care needs. 

Schools could first be asked to ex- 
pand the roles they play in meeting the 
child care needs of the kindergarten 
children they now serve. Most public 
school kindergarten programs meet 
only half days. This policy means that 
young children are shifted between two 
or three caregivers in l single day. Con- 
tinuity of care and stability could be in- 
creased with a longer kindergarten day 
in which children learn through play. 

The definition of a full-day kinder- 
garten must also be reconsidered. When 
New York City implemented an all-day 
kindergarten program, many automati- 
cally assumed all day was from 8 a.m. 
to 6 pjp. Instead, the children's school 
day ended at 3 pjn. Does a 3 o'clock 
closing for kindergarten encour age 
more working parents to leave thei r 5- 
year-olds home alone or with o lder^ib- 
lings for the ren^ainder of th^ jav? 

Air3ir-day kindergarten operated by 
the schools, and a before- and after- 
school program to supplement it, pos- 
sibly operated by community child care 
organizations, is a logical extension of 
the schools' involvement with younger 
children. 

After-school program^ 

While there has been considerable 
public attention on the millions of chil- 
dren left alone in the early morning 
early evening hours, most public 
schools do not offer school age child 
care programs. Now that more than 
one-half of the private schools provide 
ti^ese services, public schools may oe 
more interested in school-age child 
care as a community support. Many 
parents prefer a school-based program 
that is less complicated because it al- 
leviates mid-day transportation prob- 
lems. 



Programs for young children in 
public, schools? 
Only if. • • 

Many state legislatures are considering bills that could add local and 
state resources to child care and early education programs. However, this 
enhanced role for the school system will have posithfe effects only if cer- 
tain conditions are q)died out in the legislation for these early chlldho^ 

. programs. Funds should be available for early education through the 
sdiod system: ' -.. -fV 

1 • only if thi s money adds to the total resources fo r c hild care and eariy 
education programs. Not if legislators simply shift or reduce 

; funding from Head Start and the social service system to support 

I schod-based programs* 

• only iL schooh can choose to institute such programs. /Vof if schools 
laddng interest in early chUdhood programs are mandated to start them. 

• only If eafly childhood experts are invoWed In planning with th e 
schools. Not if sdiools initiate early childhood programs %nthout input 
from those iri the community who know about chLJ development and 
eariy education. 

• only if the schools have the option to contract with an existing early 
childhood program or to offer vouchers to parents who can select their 
own programs. yVof if conununity resources are ignored in favor of exclu- 
shrely school-based programs. 

• only if iaiowiedge about eariy childhood development is required for 
all lead teadiers in preprimaiy programs. /Vof if any teaching credential is 
the sole requirement for teachers of youf^ children In these programs. 

/ • only if standards |ir>> a blished, Including minimum staff<hild ratios 
^d group sizes, to assure that the early childhood programs offer quality 
care and education. iVof if schools are permitted to operate programs that 
fail to meet, at a minimum, the state licensing standards that & iply to 
other programs serving 4-year-olds. 

• opty if th e funding mechanism fssures an adequate per child reim - 
b unement based on the cost ol providing quality care to 4>yef r-^yds Nnt 
li kindergarten and tirst grade costs are used to determine funiding levels 

: for flie 4-yesrH)ld nrograms* 

, • onty if t^e needs of kimiergarten children are addressed as wd^^ 

schools wjith low quality kindergarten programs are requireu to add 4- 
^ year-old programs witixHit simultaneously upgrading their kindergarten 
; program. . il A 

>' • only if the schools are required to have a plan to make 4-year-old 
programs ao ce ssibSe to all children, ^tfa p«wit it^nn^ ing <rau ^ if 
necessaiy. Not n scnool-oa^ program SOVi only certain children based 
on income, social class, or race. . . 

• only if provisions ensure that the needs of chi ldnMi nf ht\ }Mm^ f>m > 
ployed parento are met by the addition of schoo l hav^ ^r'-'y H*^^ 
programs, yvo/ I f these programs are likehr to increase the number of 
latchk^ children In fte community. \ ' . 

• only if parents would be welcom e and respected as partners in eariy 
childhood programs lor ueir children. iVor if tite orientation is to ignore 
both parent iiq>ut and children's family and cultural heritage. 

—Gwen Morgan 

Note: Ihis list is derived from "Child Care atid Eariy Education: What Legislaton 
Can Do** by Gwcn Morgan, which Is available from NAEYC upon request for S2.00. 



Several prof^rams run by schools or 
contracted to community groups are 
available to serve as models from which 
to learn (see Baden. Censer. Levine. & 
Sehgson. 1982). The School Age Child 
C are Pr oject off ers t echnical assistance 
an d publications for lo cgjoipjauiliii^. 

Adolescent parent needs 

Each year approximately 523.000 
teenagers give birth, and more than half 
of these young m^itherF have not com- 
pleted high school. Without education 
or training, they face tiie prospect of 
low-payiiig jobs at ' est. or welfare at 
worst. 

Few programs provide them with par- 
enting skills or enable teenage mothers 
to return to school. A significant uiunet 
need for teenage mothers and their l>9- 
bies is the provision of faciiitles, funds, 
and staff for infant care. Child care is an 
absolutely essential service if young 
mothers are to be able to complete high 
school. Schools are a logical and con- 
venient place in which to locate pro- 
grams to meet the special child care 
needs of adolescent parents. 

Become an equal partner 

Early childhood professionals and ad- 
vocates must become equal partners 
with schools and legislators when de- 
cisions are made affecting young chil- 
dren. Early childhood representatives 
can.t>e included within the education 
bureaucracy at many levels. 

• Serve as an eariy childhood rep- 
resentative to the State Board of 
Education Committee on Instruc- 
tion and Curriculum. 

• Initiate an Early Childhood Devel- 
opment Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

• Join the staff or Early Childhood 
Board from the state department of 
education to act as liaison with 
other departments responsible for 
child care. 

• Establish Regional Eariy Childhood 
Special ic s. 

• Require local boards of ecf*.!cation 
to have an early childhood depart- 
ment. 

• Mandate early childhood uaining 
for administrators and principals. 

• Demand a public hearing process 
to determine the 4-year-old curric- 
ulum and other child care p. licies. 
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While child advocates must continue 
to press for expanded federal and state 
dollars for child care, we cannot ignore 
the possibility of new partnerships with 
the public schools. Partnership means 
that early childhood educators will be 
involved in shaping programs and pol- 
icies responsive to the special needs of 
younger c^iildren as well as Improving 
child care for schooUage children. 

The education community will not 
necessarily seek our partnership. New 
state programs are being started 
without taking into account the valu- 
able contributions ea<iy childhood ed- 
ucators can make. We can help others 
recognize the components of high 
quality, appropriate, and comprehen- 
sive programs for young children. If 
these new programs are to achieve the 
success of their predecessors, early 
childhood professionals must take the 
initiative to be involved. 
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•P^ , , ^ . ^ NEWYpRK TIM^S Monday, September 16. 1985 

Debate Grows in U.S. About Who Should 
Finance After-School Child Care 



As more pnrents turn to day-care 
progrmms to supervise their diiklren 
before and after scbod, education and 
government officials are detating iHk> 
will slioqider tlie oosu and rospopsiMl- 
ities. 

Estlmatca ol the number of diildren 
who faoe emqity bomm after sdiool, 
commonly called ''latcMuy ddldrrV 



now nmte from 3 mPUon to 19 milliant 
and Census Borean officials say a 
pending stndy Is opected to pot the 
number at 4 million. Ihe number ap- 
pears to be frowing along with a rise in 



single-parent families and the number 
of women worUng outside tlie home. 

Many not-for-profit groups have been 
active in carii« for these diildren, and 
sdiod distrlcu have begun to espand 
latcji^^ programs. The pn^rams new 
being offered are varied and can in- 
chide study perlodSt oifaniaed games, 
plays and talent shows. Maqy groups 
are also stalling to offer t s l e ph on e 
numbers that young children can call if 
they become afraid while home alone. 

Local, state and national goveni- 
mect agsndes often eubsidtae part of 



the costs of susfa programs, but in 
many cases their contributions have 
decrsaaed and parems have had to pay 
an tocreaoed share. Ihe debate on ft- 
aandng the sdiool«age care programs 
has come to focus on the role played by 
local school districu. 

As more schools begin to study the 
issus, local school officials have be- 
come increasiogly uncomfortable with 
emndiflg the customary role schools 
pUy in educating children rud have 
tMgun to protest that the financial bur- 
den of the care programs is onerous 
and interferes with the schools' pri- 
mary mission. Depending on the pro- 



gnun, annual coots can nviga hpom a 
f^ hnndvsd doilani a child to mmal 
ijbousand dsQais* ' 

''Sdboal sjneina wffl not hear tlis 
fm ff ItitiiiTfT iTffti,** nUif lit 
nnrwiw, diraemr of 
e duc g tl gna l sarvtes tor 
olis apiitf of Macada 
csnt» Ishfd He mmhsy 
'Thm 419 sot 
addil^iag 



ieatfartM^Udigiideb 
CoBpiain flpona on fl|f 




grams SMI 



tl9sVa(i|bQr 



School 



The Iripn MiiinHlratlon hss em* 
phasiaad is vieif that ths lame Is a 
toodsns Md tkftt tto> Ptdsral Govstn. 



;tfMiMnQl 



a' haj rale In II- 
lor lumaa 



miiii'S^Hd^^ 
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with cars thidr 



chU- 



drm rooeftved. Shs said, howevsr. that 
her dspaitment waa reeaarrhlng. the 
iiiiue and woithig to develqp posrtbla 

^^innot sse this Issue as ana dntt 
laiM^ direct Tefand Ipvelv^ 
' lire. HarAr sf Vlt slMld he 
d on a toeal la ^ dsaity wMi 
Ihn peotlctottUflB «^ pmnia." 

I passed and 
null that 



f Wj giM i s . Sowivert |ha 
n Id wot seek fMs lor 
th» mruM, m mjoalmi Oare 
lltdt Otant. tam 




Q eorfs i msTt 
of CaUiondat ivbo Is ckglr» 
of thg Honaa Select CoHMltiaa en 



ddMoara. . '^TIwilM^*' hsoalA 
iwr to eavMt Ai «vailiMliqf^il OhM 
(Mm and gpt fhMndsl Boftm*^ 
**yf ifcpiddndtaigaaow|rwfcatpar> 
jMs tod^ Padecnl or toed shars.'' 
tmtmmmtt ^liicansi ifcat Is d earie 
cooperation of 
itandthepfi- 
to 




are at log- 
over the iasue as well. In CaS- 
t. tor Ir tanoat Oor. Oeoffs Dsuk- 
m^lian has twioa vetoed bins to finanoe 



that would have 



iprovIM 



OtyMakse 

Soma acfaiwl districts^ however^ are 
movliM to mi the need. On Sept 3. the 
New' York Board of Education an- 
nouni^ a plan to keep the dty'e achud 
hulWh^ open to f iHf f *** ^ >y 



iPagsUiCotamnl 



wittiont chaifs for aftor^edml and 
summer pmgruns. Tbs plan* whkh to- 
volved a new oontract with the cueio- 

vOlnDSt^s 
0M mlUien a year. 

««I f^tkk It. H a marveious taveet- 
mantt h atoio w ilo ^t toaw my which wBl 
allowustorsoonsidsrsfhoohandliw 
thsT are used.*" oald Kalhan <] 
the Sdmto Chaaoellor. 
Jorald Fssman« dsnufir schooto chan* 
flaascfal afliairs§ 



onMhIrd of a rommunHy 
gropes toitosr was spent on qgodlal 
ha^W oirditl 
rooted toward [ 

Olhsr school dtotrlcts have' hose on- 
wOUiV to aosttme ttMt kind of burden, 
hoitouer. Dr. ShsUa B. Xamsnnan. a 
preHiaacir at social pdky at Cohimhia 
Untosrelcy, oaM thatto most casss 
'^achsoto are bailor • provkhiig 
octeolfMltWostorfiee^ 



saytot* 'Wedont have the 
ty tor this/ ''slis added. 
In Ilinn ea pnUS t when the Board of 
BdBcatka tost Its stibaMtoe to loot tor 
tig If srhnnMii care programe. 10 of 
the pippania clossd hecauae parents 
aftord to hear the cqsts. Dr 
said. He added that thooe 
to about $131 a month par 
chUd tor betora- and aflar^achool care 



five days a weak. 

Hm MhmsMdU programs, which 
had served IJM children, now work 
with 790 ddldren. '^What's happsnsd to 
the poor kids?" Dr. Boradan asked. 
|^TMy|re gone. The poor are foittog 

In Ifontdair, N.J.. the Board of 
Educatton to 1177 started two betore- 
and after-achool programs at tibe ole- 
mentary school level at no thaxge to 
mmma. But to 1081. the board kist ths 
Federal finanrtog It had bean ust^g tor 
the prograne, add Dr. Mary Lea m- ! 
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Ttodlidrict ooailittaiidtlitfMpfo- 'iow^^ to work out in^iOfvaUvv 
mam for two ymn ^tUuoom^ aolutiaot to tbno prabloms/* te mU. 
about to |M.000« to tax- ''Timn is no lortltiitlao. owutetiOB 
paym — before cbar|dQf a foe ol 90 or piveniiMnt unit tiiat Is fote to 
cents an hour per cbUdT isotve the probtaoaoC latchkey Udi by 

''Someboify has to assume tUs re* ttaett/' 
epoiMiblUty/' Dr. Fltsfsfakl sald«; llMtmecitaf debet* over flnattdm 
*'ButttiliottkSa*t be the local taipawJoC latchkegr prcgram bas loouesd at* 
nig it en auKlliaiy service lequM by itemionoDoomira ^ 
a smaU group ol parents that le oot a CouaOTf Fla*. and 
ragular part of oe arturattn na i pro- developed progras 
cram/' jsuppert flroas a va 

«'CoiMeqMnthr,"sbeooattnned,'the ^ Me CoMrty, wMdi 
local taipnyer has every ri||ht to 
'Why ar» you r eq uir ing me to 
thte?' " 



Many pr oponent s of latchkey pro- 
grams am tooUng for hnde bom prt- 
vate bwlnosns and cfaaiitlss. LMae 
ooiporations, such ae A.TJT. 
ana Potaroidt have reosotly started to 
h^p fbienoe day-care p rc fiame , §» 
.orally for thtir e mp ioyees ^ he b ie s end 



lfiami« the local chepter of the UnHed 
Way a n d the e chsel dist ilct have 
ivetiiid tofsthsr to start jeggrnms 
aileMclMl 
eeid I0vla 

Mondo^atMtedWay ' 



prcechool diildrwij 
^Mhesmen say school^ child care if 
not high on tfatir list of child oarecsn- 



'*11ie problsme dedhie as ch!!JrBn 

Colder" and are more able to care 
themeelvee, eeid Rose Hflp^*ne» 
pui)llc affairs manegir of the Lec^idsed 
Corporation to Bnfiahk. Calif. 
care Is oiost hnporlant 



rhenyottl 
cMMben.' 



ReUgkiuB groups, tht United Way, 
the Girl Scoute» the Boy ^Kooote and 
otbernooproOt groape have ioen vanr 
active In latchkey pragrsme< 

Tlie United Wi^. which 
about $40 miUkm hi day cars funds to 
other not-for-profit onnnisatkiie this 
year, up from $M miltton in 1SS3, has 
taken on diildrsn's Issues as Its "top 
prtority/' said Stephen M. Dslffai, a 
Urited Way vice prseldsnt. 

*The noryrogt orgenlmf ksis have to 
sit dom with scboN districts and k)cal 



area. Ihe prpgraaae, finaaoed jhy the 
I WSel W sy and ethir not^MroOt 
aMndoSt nov oare for absnl Hi sen- 
dtsttto kbe* IsfoiMiD said* 
WhOa the SSttbeard enens he te* 



Whim the echett beard opens he te* 

dUttis t no c> <» y j« 

my to operate arogMM. ^ We have 
not aeed mods nam oar 
bndgst to hmd aft»>:S0el 
because we nevsr ha ve 
toftmd our HadsiBtfts 
grada»''s«id7ansriicAMsy»aaMni- 
ber of die Sado Ooun^ Board of 
Bducatta. "^Waknowtheparsntownnt 
it,hntwa 
for assre pseeears to peorMs 
for 




mitaas, the 
:;4;hoal District 
?.f?iwi th , 
attract studwde tram 
buods.Oneofthenew 
eatanded echool day, 



Dee Betes, 



the soagnet echool coordtaator. Tbm, 
"widi ths need appearhig to be grsaisr 
and greater." sbf said, the ecliDOl 
boardapproved )5 year-round schools, 
which oifarclssses end nthsraftlvitiss 



on a Uwonth bashi, aad 0 ( 
day picsAune* 

''m an mban osttisg, you rsatty do 
have to have aoamthhig,^* Mrs. Batse 



Md Kathleen Mrflwier. flis child, 
cars coordhMdor for the Bousion Com- 
mittaeivPitvata faster taM^vee, a 
civic groHB of M' to 11 tnrpoiefiens, 
B ISsaetan, at leeet, it foohs like 
are aasamfai: ssndi of d» re- 



Bomdon, howwar, appears to be un- 
rm:. Aromrf the comdiy, the fbMmo. 




PTpmtM S^^Uhn eeid fi 
hi the near ftunre. 
leUdpon of WsOeriiy Cdlsgs 
ealdtl|alssBswnahil^MlngtoenKta 

BMriedQTOf ftUBBISii 

^nyoaremttnaringitaBtthsyMde 
r dtoonll "^nretdd^. 




tlmighei|p.and>y»d| pfogthsm wa 
talshigoiwr tf ATBdddBikiig r^ 



Owy Mm. Mwctof — i iiili i ^ 

of tiM AOMrfM AMOCMtBB of 

•dMrftlw 

iaf tb, railMH of tt* tank." 
^At tU, to ooaftMd, "fl- 

Madaf tfaow pnMnaa !■ • loeal 
Imt. But la t«iM « OMd to look aftor 
ourd!iUdnB.ttl 
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